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For the School Friend. 
There is Beauty. 
There’s beauty in the sunset sky, 
Its strongest tints have passed away, 
A mellow richness meets the eye, 
More soothing than the light of day. 


There’s beauty in the fleecy clouds, 
That float o’er summer’s sunny sky, 
Or as they rush in wilder crowds, 
When autumns bolted storms are nigh. 


There’s beauty in the tiny flower, 
That rears its head beneath our feet, 
And blushes on its little hour, 
Then bows, its mother earth to mect. 


There’s beauty in the tall old trees, 

That lift their mighty heads on high, 
Stirr’d lightly by the sinking breeze, 

That sounds like friendship’s parting sigh. 


There’s beauty in the silver stream, 

That winds through meadows smooth and green, 
Now glancing back the sun’s bright beam, 

Now glist’ning in the moon’s pale sheen. 


There’s beauty in the mighty tide, 
That leaps Niagara’s awful hight, 
And in the bow, o’er arching wide, 
The dancing spray, with splendid light. 
Crara 8S. 
Adrian, Mich., March 18. 





The Truant Teacher. 

“JT have brought my boy, sir,’’ said the father 
of a bright-eyed, roguish-looking fellow, “and 1 
hope you will punish him soundly for playing 
truant, so that he will never dare to do it again; 
and I have given him fair warning that when he 
comes home after being whipped at school, | 
shall whip him again.” 

“TI will see to him, sir,” said the teacher, “and 
I think we shall have no more trouble with 
him.”’ 

As soon as the father was gone, the master 
ordered the boy to take off his waistcoat, and 
began to beat him as severely as if staying away 
from a school he disliked was a crime. ‘The 
little fellow, he was small though ten years old, 
had evidently braced himself up to bear the pun- 
ishment, and, severe as it was, not a cry nora 
tear escaped him for a long time. 

“T will never play truant again, sir,” at last 
he said very coolly, “if you will not strike me 
any more.” 

“You don’t like it, then?” said the master, 
and laid the blows on with a heavier hand. 
“Recollect that your father has promised to fol- 
low up this whipping with a second part to the 
same tune. You are sorry you played truant, I 
guess, by this time.” 


| 





| “No, sir, L am not sorry,” said the boy ina 
resolute tone, while he looked as pale as death. 


_ © Had you taken me at my word, I would have 


of them begged the master to let him go. 








kept it, but now I will make no promises and no 
confessions If you Kill me.” 


There was something in the manner of the 
boy which alarmed the master, and he withheld 
his hand, 

“Will you now promise me never to play 
“truant again ?” 

No, sir, never,” said the boy. 

The other pupils, both boys and girls, evi- 
dently sympathized with the truant, and several 
Glad 
of an excuse to desist, he yielded to their entrea- 
| ties, and told the boy to put on his clothes and 
' take his seat. 

When school was over, the wary teacher 
_ selected two of the largest boys to see that the 
| truant went directly home to receive what await- 
| ed him there, 

| Bill,” said the truant to the largest of his 
_ guards, “1 am not going home to be whipped 
again,” 

| “What are you going to do?” said the boy, 
| whom Robert addressed. 

“I don’t know, but I am determined not to go 
home.”” 


“1 can’t say I blame you,” said Bill. 

“I would not go, if I were you,” said the 
other guard, “but we shall get it if we let you 
escape.”” 


“There, there goes my hat!’’ said Robert, 
who, seizing the opportunity, as they were cross- 
ing a bridge, threw it into the stream. 

The two guards, supposing it had blown off 
by the wind, both ran to recover it, and Robert, 
running in the opposite direction, was soon be- 
yond their reach. He made for the nearest rail- 
road station, and slyly entering a baggage car 
that was conveying sheep, he was carried many 
miles, and, when he released himself, was not 
noticed by the conductor of the train. 

He immediately went up to the village, to try 
to obtain some food, not having eaten a mouthful 
since the day before, when he had been sent to 
bed supperless. On his way, he saw some ap- 
ples in the window of a little shop kept bya 
cripple, who made shoes, and retailed fruit and 
confectionery to the children of the village, with 
whom he was a great favorite. The window 
was raised just enough to admit his hand, and 
under the impulse of extreme hunger, he gently 
thrust it in and seized one of the apples. At the 
same instant a stronger hand seized his, and there 
he stood caught in the very act. 
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The cripple, who had been sitting at work | 
near the window, arose, and, seeing a strange boy 
without a hat, he supposed at once there must be 
something unusual in the case, and, in mild 
terms, he asked, “What were you going to do 
with my apples, little fellow ?” 

The tone of voice revived Robert, who was 
exceedingly frightened at his situation, and he 
said, “I am dying with hunger, sir, and, having | 
no money, I was tempted to uae one of your | 
annles. but I am sorry I did so.’ 

“You may have as many as you want,” said | 
the cripple, “ but come round to the door, and let 
me know more about you.” 





There is something in the manner of true be- 
nevolence which removes all fear, and Robert 
did not hesitate to do as he was requested. 

“Well, who are you, my little bare-head,” 
said the cripple, “and what have you done with | 
your hat?” 

“ I lost it,” said Robert, “from a bridge.” 

“ What is your name?” 

“Robert, sir, but do not ask me my other 
name, for I do not wish to be sent home.” 

“ You have run away, then ?” 

“ Yes, sir; [ played truant, was cruelly pun- | 
ished by the master, and as my father had pro- 
mised to punish me too when I returned home, 
I would not go home to be beaten again, for my 
back was already raw.” | 

“Let me look at it,” said the cripple, who saw 
at once that the back would be a certificate of 
the truth or the falsehood of the story. Robert 
stripped himself, and all doubts were at once re- 
moved. 

“Why did you play truant?” inquired the 
cripple, who had become quite interested in the 
boy. 

“J could not learn my lessons, sir, and I hated | 
to study. My master did not explain the lessons | 
so that [ could understand them, and not being 
able to commit to memory so many words that 
were all Greek to me, I was flogged every day 
until [ got tirsd of it.” 

“Very natural,’”’ said the cripple, ‘very na- 
tural, and perhaps not very naughty. Do you 
hate study ?”” 

“If that is what you call study, I do,” said 
Robert, “ but I guess I am as ready as any body 
to get any knowledge worth having.” 

“ Well,’”’ said the cripple, “you may eat your 
apple now, and as I am too lame to go home 
for dinner I brought something for dinner, and 
here is what is left of it.” 

Robert ate as heartily as hungry children 
know how to do, and when he had about done, 
the children from the neighboring village school 
began to enter the little shop, and there was 
hardly room to turn round in it. 

“ T want a cent’s worth of chestnuts,” said one. 

“ Robert,” said the cripple, “can you count 
out twenty-five chestnuts for that little girl 7” 

“I guess I can,” said Robert, delighted at the 











task, and still more with the confidence it im” 
plied. 


“T should like a stick of candy,” said an- | 


other. 

“Hand it to him, Robert,” said the cripple, 
“and put the cent in the drawer.” 

Two or three others wanted something, and 
Robert was allowed to wait upon them. 

“Who is that fellow?” said one of the little 
boys to the cripple. 

“He is a poor little fellow that was dying 
with pain and hunger,” said the cripple, “and | 
have just been feeding him.’’ 

* Won't you have thum of my chethnuts?’’ 
said a little girl, holding out her liitle stock. 

“You may have this apple,’’ said a rosy-faced 
boy, “I don’t want any more of it.” 
only taken one large bite from one of its cheeks. 

“You may have half of my candy,” said a 
| third, and the cripple let them give, and told |, 


|| Robert to take the offering, because he had || 
known by hard experience that such sacrifices || 


are lessons in benevolence, one of which is worth 
a thousand of those comitted to memory. 


The readiness with which Robert waited on 


the children satisfied the cripple that his natural | 


powers were, to say the least, as good as those 


of common children, and not knowing what bet- | 


ter to do, he took Robert home with him for the 
night. In the course of the evening he made 
some inquiries into the studies to which the boy 
had attended, and the manner in which he had 
studied them. The spelling lessons had been 
learned by looking at the words, reading them 
over to himself, and then spelling them as the 
teacher “ put them out.”” Geography had been 
learned by rote in the words of the book, without 
any explanations or illustration. But it was 
grammar that had driven him from school. He 
could not understand a word of it, and it was 
never explained or applied. He knew that Man- 
Virtue-London was a substantive or noun, but he 
did not know that there was any other substan- 
tive. He knew that a pronoun stood instead of 
a noun, but he could not make any of them stand 
instead of Man-Virtue-London. He knew that 
a verb was a word that signified to be, to do, or 
to suffer, and he supposed the whipping and 
sufferings he endured were parts of a verb, but 
the connection was not explained, though the 
application was often made to his shoulders. 
The cripple’s mind was made up before morn- 
ing, and believing that it would be a benevolent 
act to develope the powers of the boy’s mind by 
a little proper training, so that he might become 
reconciled to study, and needing also a lad to do 
many things that his lameness and ill health 
made painful to him, he proposed to Robert to 
live with him, tend his store, and learn whatever 
he might be able to teach him. Robert never 
was so happy in his life. The days flew like 
feathers, and he did not know which he liked 
best, the cripple, the shop, or his studies. He 


He had | 


| 


' wrote all the words of the spelling book on a 


slate, and when he could collect a class of the 
village children, he taught them how to write 
from his example. He never heard the word 


grammar mentioned, but he soon learned to write 


sentences, and in less than two years wrote let- 
ters for various domestics who came on errands 


'to the shop, and even had begun to correspond 
with the teacher of the village school, who had 


‘taken a great liking to him. 


He was so service" 
able to the cripple that he enlarged his shop and 


hio etoek of goods. Besides making shoes them- 


selves, when they had leisure, they employed 
| other workmen, and even before Robert was of 
‘age, he became the partner of his excellent 
| master. 


It was not long before Robert became chuair- 
/man of the School Committee, and what was his 
astonishment one day to see his old teacher come 
into the shop,.o be examined for a vacant schoo! 


| in one of the districts. 


| 


“ Of course you have taught before,” said Ro- 
| bert, assuming an air of indifference. 
“I have,’’ said the teacher, “ for nearly twenty 


|-years.” 


“ What are your leading principles of instruc- 


| tion and discipline ?”” 








“TI have learned to place little dependence 
upon lessons committed to memory, and none at 
all upon the rod 2?” 

“Why so! many think these essential to 
thorough instruction and good government.” 

“I thought so once, but my opinion was en- 
tirely changed some years ago by an incident 
which drove an unfortunate boy from school and 
from home. That was the great error of my 
life, and dearly have I paid for it.” 

“ How so?” 

“The odium of the boy’s disappearance at- 
tached to me, though the parents sustained me at 
the time. But when the boy was given up as 
lost, they blamed me for not resisting their wishes, 
and I have been induced to leave that region to 
avoid their reproaches, and the scenes which re- 
minded me of my crime. Here, I am unknown, 
and my experience will not be lost.” 

“ You are playing truant, yourself, then,” said 
Robert, “and do not like the school of affliction, 
whose lessons are only words. You would not 
like to be beaten, and sent home to be re-beaten, 
after you had solemnly promised not to play the 
truant again.” 

The teacher’s eyes were fixed upon the speaker 
as they had not been before, for the words told 
upon his heart, as well as his memory As he 
scunned the features of the committee man, and 
seemed to recognize them, he exclaimed, ‘“‘ There 
can be no mistake!” 


“ None at all,”’ said Robert, offering his hand, 
“Tam the truant boy, himself.” 


The poor teacher seized the proffered hand, 
and as he begged his pupil’s pardon, he wept 


like a child. Robert, too, who shed no tears 
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when a child, was melted by those of his teacher, 
and the good cripple could hardly prevent the 
teacher from worshiping him, when Robert in- 
troduced him as the friend whose benevolence 
and judgment had discerned a remnant of good 
in the starving truant boy, and by wise instruc- 
tion had led him to love the knowledge from 
which he had formerly fled. 





Enemies of the Whale. 


In a book, called “'The Whaleman’s Adven- |: 


tnres in the Southern Qeean,’”’ by the Rev. Honry 
T. Cheever, we find this among other facts gath- 
ered by him on the homeward cruise of the Com- 
modore Preble: 


The only natural enemies the whale is known | 


to have, are the sword-fish, thrasher and killer. 
This latter is itself a species of whale, that has 
sharp teeth, and is exceedingly swift in the wa- 
er, al 
dead. 
school of whales, he spreads great consternation, 


and the timid creatures fly every way, like deer || 


chased by the hounds, and fall an easy prey to 
whale boats that may be near enough to avail 
themselves of the opportunity. I have heard a 
captain detail, with interest, a scene of this kind, 
in which the killers and harpooners were to- 
gether against the poor whale, and the killers 
actually succeeded in pulling under and making 
off with a prize which the whalemen thought 
themselves sure of. In the United States’ Ex- 
ploring Squadron, on board the Peacock, as we 
learn from the narrative of Commandet Wilkes, 
they witnessed a sea-fight between a whale and 
one of these enemies. The sea was quite smooth, 
and offered the best possible view of the combat. 
First, at a distance from the ship, a whale was 
seen floundering in a most extraordinary way, 
lashing the smooth sea into a perfect foam, and 
endeavoring, apparently, to extricate himself from 
some annoyance. As he approached the ship, 
the struggle continuing, and becoming more vio- 
lent, it was perceived that a fish about twenty 
feet long held him by the jaw, his spoutings, 
contortions, and throes, all betokening the agony 
of the huge monster. The whale now threw 
himself at full length upon the water, with open 
mouth, his pursuer still hanging to his under 
jaw, the blood issuing from the wound, dyeing 
the sea for a long distance rouud. But all his 
flounderings were of no avail; his pertinacious 
enemy still maintained his hold, and was evi- 
dently getting the advantage of him. Much 
alarm seemed to be felt by the many other whales 
about. These killers are of a brownish color on 
the back, and white on the belly, with a long 
dorsal fin. Such was the turbulence with which 
they passed, that a good view could not be had of 
them, to make out more nearly the description. 
These fish attack a whale in the same way that 
a dog baits a bull, and worry him to death. 
They are endowed with immense strength 


will bite and worry a whale until quite |, 
When one of them gets among a gam, or || 
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}armed with strong, sharp teeth, and generally 
| seize the whale by the lower jaw. It is said the 
| only part they eat of them is the tongue. The 
' sword-fish and thrasher have been also scen to 
attack the whale together, the sword-fish driving 
his tremendous weapon into the belly of the whale 
‘from beneath upward, and the thrasher fastened 
/to his back, and giving him terrific blows with 
his tail. The thrasher having no power to strike 
through the water, it has been observed by all 
who have witnessed these strange combats, that it 


seems to be the instinctive war policy of the 
sword-fish to make his attack from below, thus 


causing the whale to rise above the surface, 

which, under the prick of the cruel sword of his 
_ enemy, he has been known to do, to a great hight, 
‘the unrelenting thrasher meanwhile holding on 

like a leech, and dealing his blows unsparingly 
‘through the air, with all the force of his-lengthy 
frame, sometimes tweaty feet. 





The Pig Used Up. 

A traveling correspondent of Fraser’s Maga- 
| zine, writes from Cincinnati, and thus describes 
the economy by which the hog is used up: 

| What crocodiles were in Egypt, what cows 
/are in Bengal, or storks in Holland, pigs are 
| here, with this trifling difference—their sacred- 
| ness of character lasts but as long as their mortal 
| coil; and this is abbreviated without ceremony, 
/and from the most worldly motives. In life, the 
| pig is free—is humored; he ranges the streets; 
he reposes in thoroughfares; he walks between 
| your horse’s legs, or your own; he is every 
| where respected; but let the thread of his exis- 
| tence be severed, and, shade of Mahomet! what 
| achange! They think in Cincinnati of nothing 
| but making the most of him. How many of 
| this kind perish annually to cement the vast pros- 
perity of this city, can not be told. About fifteen 
years ago, when it contained only one-fifth of its 
existing population, a few bold speculators began 
the trade. Selecting the hams and the sides of 
the animal, they made pickled pork ; of the rest 
they took small account; soon, however, the idea 
occurred to one more acute than his fellows, that 
the heads and the feet, nay, even the spine and 
the vertebree, might be turned to account. ‘T'rot- 
ters and cheeks had their partisans, and these 
parts looked up in the market. About this time 
the makers of sausages caught the inspiration; 
they found these luxuries saleable; and so many 
pigs were to be slaughtered that the butchers 
were willing to do it for nothing—that is to say, 
for the pérquisite of the entrails and offal alone. 
The next step was due to the genius of France. 
A Frenchman established a brush manufactory, 
and created a market for the bristles; but his in- 
genuity was outdone by one of his countrymen, 
who soon after arrived. This man was deter- 
mined, it seems, to share the spoil; and, thinking 
nothing else left, collected the fine hair or wool, 











washed, dried and curled it, and stuffed mattresses 








with it; but he was mistaken in thinking nothing 
else left,as yet little was done with the lard; they 
invented machines, and squeezed oil out of it— 
the refuse they threw away. Mistaken men 
again! this refuse was the substance of stearine 
candles, and made a fortune for the discoverer of 
the secret. Lastly came one who could press 
chemistry into the cause of Mammon; he saw 
the blood of countless swine flowing through the 
gutters of the city; it was all that was left of them; 
but it wentto his heart to see it thrown away ; he 


pondered long, and collecting the stream into 
reservoirs, made prussiate of potass from it by the 


ton. The pig was used up. 





Profanity. 

From my own observation, and the testimony 
of others, I am led to believe that few vices are 
more common among young men. Persons who 
would not commit some other sins are betrayed 
into this, and practice it frequently. Indeed, so 


| many are addicted to the practice, that they do 


not know when they are profane. ‘They swear 
at times when they are unconscious of the fact, 
and often use oaths which they would deny 
having uttered. 

The Bible condemns profanity as wicked and 
foolish; brands it with Divine displeasure, and 
positively forbids its use, and he who lives ac- 
cording to this book will never become addicted 
to it. There is something monstrous about it. 

To hear a man whose breath is in his nostrils, 
who is crushed before the moth, calling upon 
God to curse himself, or his wife, or his child, or 
his friend, is sad indeed. And yet how many do 
it every day! And should God answer these 
requests, what would be the result? How many 
would descend with oaths upon their lips to peo- 
ple the world of darkness and despair ? 

Profanity is a useless, vulgar, wicked habit. 
It does no good, and much evil, and the wisdom 
and goodness of God can be seen in its entire 
prohibition. And yet with God against it, with 
the Bible against it, with reason and respecta- 
bility against it, it prevails extensively. It isnot 
uncommon to see some brutal fellow, with his 
team loaded too heavily, and he cursing and beat- 
ing his horse with all vengeance. 

How many a man has been known to curse 
the sidewalk against which he happened to stum- 
ble, or the unconscious door-step against which 
he falls? How often do we hear men wishing 
their families in hell, and calling on God to send 
them there? doing this too, while they are in 
perfect good nature. Profanity is abhorred by 
God, and the Bible calls upon all men to forsake 
it, and all good men will comply with its reasona- 
ble requirements.— Dr. Cheever. 





Bas Conscience is the magnetic needle of 
conduct, but education must correct its variations, 
and make it point to the moral north star, the 
Star of Bethlehem. 
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How long does it take to kill One’s Self by 


Starvation? 

The resolution that is supposed to have been 
formed by Morey, the accomplice of Fieschi, of 
starving himself to death, is not the first example 
of this kind on record. The same mode of sui- 
cide has, on several former occasions, been suc- 
cessfully adopted by accused and condemned per- 
sons. It has been remarked that the horrible 
tortures of hunger do not produce delirium, or 
even annihilation of the intellectual faculties, ex- 


cept when violently imposed upon by a power 
superior to that of the victim. ‘lhe suffering, on 


the contrary, when incurred for the purpose of 
suicide, and endured with energetic, but fatal de- 
termination, seems to excite and invigorate the 
moral faculties, and to increase their acuteness. 
In spite of the exhaustion and prostration of the 
physical organization, the immaterial portion of 


the system acquires new strength, and contains || 


an inconceivable development of power. 

A very curious example of suicide by means 
of starvation occurred some years ago in Corsica. 
During the elections, the Sieur V 
into the electoral college, armed with a dagger, 
which he plunged into the breast of a man who 
had done him some injury. The man fell dead 
at his feet. The assassination was committed in 
the full light of day, and in the presence of an 
assembled multitude. Never was an act of Ital- 
ian rendetta more singularly executed. 

V was tried, found guilty, and condemned 
to death. His high spirit and resolute character 
were well known; and it was suspected that he 
would seek, by a voluntary death, to evade the 
disgrace of perishing on the scaffold. He was, 
therefore, rigidly watched; and every precaution 
taken to deprive him of the means of putting an 
end to his existence. He resolved to starve him- 
self to death during the interval which elapsed 
between the sentence of the Court of Assizes and 
the reply which the Court of Cessation would 
make to the appeal he addressed to it. 

He had succeeded in concealing from the ob- 
servation of his jailors, a portion of the food with 
which they supplied him, so as to make them 
believe that he regularly took his meals. After 
three day’s abstinence the pain of hunger became 
insupportable. 








It then occurred to him that he might the more 
speedily accomplish the object he had in view by 
eating with avidity. He thought that the state of 
exhaustion to which he was reduced would unfit 
him to bear the excess, and that it would inevi- 
tably occasion the death he so ardently desired. 
He accordingly sat down to the food which he 
had laid aside, and ate voraciously, choosing in 
preference the heaviest things. The consequence 
was, he was seized with a violent fit of indiges- 
tion, from which, contrary to his expectation, the 
prison doctor speedily cured him, . 


He then resumed his fatal design. He suffer- 
ed again what he had undergone before. The 





rushed || 


torture was almost beyond his strength. His 
thirst, too, was intolerable. It overcame his reso- 
lution. He extended his hand toward the jug of 
water which had been placed in his cell. He 
drank with avidity, and was restored 10 life. 

To avoid yielding again to a like temptation 
| he daily took the precaution of overturning the 
| jug of water which was brought to him. Lest 
| he should be induced to raise it to his lips, he 
threw it down with his foot, not venturing to touch 
it with his hands. In this manner he passed 


eighteen days. Every day, at different intervals, 
| he noted down in his album a minute account of 


| his sensations. He counted the beatings of his 
| pulse, and marked their number from hour to 
| hour, measuring with most scrupulous attention, 
| the gradual wasting of his strength. 
| In several parts of this melancholy memento 
_ he declares that he felt it harder to bear the ago 
nies of thirst, than those of hunger. Heconfesses 
| that he was frequently on the point of yielding 
| to the desire of drinking. He neverthelss re- 
| sisted. 
He was surprised to find his sight become more 
'and more clear, strong and acute; it appeared to 
‘ him like the development of a new sense. The 
nearer approached his latter moments, the more 
his power of vision seemed to increase. On this 
subject he thus expressed himself:—* It appears 
| as though I could see through the thickest walls.” 
His sense of feeling likewise attained the most 
exquisite sensibility. His hearing and smelling 
| improved in a similar degree. His album con- 
tains many curious statements on these subjects. 


The Sieur V had devoted some attention 
to anatomy and physiology, and he attributes the 
increased acuteness of sense to the way in which 
the intestinal irritation acted on the nervous sys- 
teu. 

His ideas, he says, were numerous and clear, 
and very different from anything he had expe- 
rienced in moments of excitement or intoxication. 
They were all directed to logical investigation, 
whether he applied them to any analysis of ma- 
terial objects or tv philosophic contemplation. He 
also felt himself inspired with an aptitude for mathe- 
matical calculations, a study for which he had 
previously felt little inclination. 

In short, he declared that he never derived so 
much gratification from his intellectual condition, 
as throughout the whole duration of his physical 
torture. He made notes in his album to the last 
moments of his existence. He had scarcely 
strength enough to hold the pencil with which he 
traced the following words: 

‘« My pulse has nearly ceased to beat—but my 
brain retains a degree of vigor which, in my sad 
condition, is the greatest solace that Providence 
could bestow upon me. It is impossible that I 
ean live out this day. My jailers watch me, and 
fancy they have adopted every precaution. They 
little think that [ have outwitted them. Death 























annuls the sentence which they have pronounced 


























on me. Io another hour perhaps they will find 
nothing but a cold corpse.” 

Vv expired as he foretold. His album has 
been carefully preserved. It is a record replete 
with interest to medica) professorg. ‘The slow 
torture, endured with so much courage, and de 
scribed with such remarkable clearness, rendered 
it one of the most curious documents ia the annals 
of science. 








From the Choral Advocate. 
Queries Solved. 


Question. Willa gentleman wear his hat as 
he enters a concert-room ? 

Answer. Certainly not; you will always see 
a gentleman take off his hat the moment he 
passes the inner door, or probably even before 
he comes to the door. 

Ques. Will a gentleman put on his hat while 
he yet remains in a concert-room after the per- 
formance is ended ? 

Ans. No; he will keep his hat in his hand 
until he leaves the room, and will not put it on 
while in the room, although in the act of going 
out. Illustration: Some years since I attended 
a concert in the Hanover Square Rooms, Lon- 
don. During the performance a friend who was 
sitting by my side pointed out to me the Duke of 
Wellington. He was seated near to us, and in 
company with two ladies. I was interested to 
watch the movements of so distinguished a per- 
sonage, and especially so at the close of the con- 
cert, when [ lingered a little, and fell into the rear 
of the Dyke and his party, as they retired from 
the hall. I observed that many of the gentlemen 
put on their hats as they passed from the concert- 
room into the adjoining hall, but others continued 
down the stairs, and remained with the head un- 
covered until they got into the lower hall orentry, 
immediately connected with the street; here al 
most all the gentlemen put on their hats. The 
Duke, however, continued to carry his hat in his 
hand, through the upper and lower halls, or as 
sage way, and so continued to do until he had 
handed both ladies into the carriage, which was 
standing at the side-walk in the street. As the 
carriage door was being shut by the footman, his 
lordship bowed a good-night to the ladies, covered 
his head with his hat, and walked toward his 
home. 


AnoTHEeR.—I have somewhere seen the story 
of the boy who was sent by his father on an er- 
rand to the clergyman of the place, who had been 
but lately settled in the parish. The boy wenton 
his errand, and entered the parlor of the minister 
as he was accustomed to enter the house at home. 
He was very kindly received, and having done 
his errand, and answered the kind inquiries of 
the minister after the health of his parents, took 
his leave. He went home, and having commu- 
nicated the answer in relation to the business or 
errand on which he was sent, the father inquired: 
“ Well, how do you like the new minister?” 
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“Oh, very much.” replied the boy, “he is a very | 


fine man, indeed ; but, father, [ guess he is blind.” 
“Blind, my child! what makes you think he is 
blind?” “ Because, father, just as [ was coming 
away he asked me whether [ had any hat, and it 
was on my head all the time!” 





For the School Friend. 
The Immensity of God. 
BY J. LONG, 

Of the Talmud Yelodeem School, Cincinnati. 
The ** Heaven of Heavens”’ cannot limit or contain, 
Him, who weighs in a balance the earth and the main— 
His dominions neither: rage uv: sire can DOU, 
Nor can their infinite depth be fathomed or found. 


No power can define the Atmicuty’s abode, 
Nor assign for his range some ponderous globe, 
Nay, His dominions emphatically embrace, 

All globes, or worlds, and immensity of space. 


And immensity of space! What being can bound! 
What spirit can fathom the fathomless profound ! 
It is an infinite hight, and an endless depth, 

An interminable length, and a boundless breadth. 


The universe itself, how stupendously vast ! 

What less than the mind of infinity can grasp, 

Or limit its almost illimitable plains, 

And tell its millions of worlds, their remoteness and 
names. 


Worlds, numberless, bordering the distant confines, 

Of Creation’s vast works, forming nature’s outlines, 
Whose light long approaching with velocity untold, 
May yet be so distant that we may never behold. 


Yet the universe, vast, with all it may embrace, 
Fills no ideal part of immensity of space, 
Though remotely beyond the least visible stars, 
There be millions of worlds, or revolving spheres. 


Else immensity of space of parts must consist, 

And by the sum of the parts can the whole be ex- 
pressed ; 

But the whole of i ity isa less phrase,” 

A contradiction of terms—a construction unwise. 





Nay, parts, nor dimensions of extension can be, 
Rationally affirmed of immensity— 

A bankless, bottomless abyss without bourne, 
Void of extremities, tangibility or form. 


Hence. of Him, whose dominions immensity embrace, 
Whose illimitable fullness fills boundless space— 

Of Him, who rides upon the van of the storm, 

Cannot be conceived, parts, external figure or form. 


He’s a spirit, omnipresent, with nature, and all 

Its machinery besides this vast earthly ball, 

Filling, meanwhile, with his presence, that dreamless 
domain, 

Where silence and solitude eternally reign. 


Where nature nor elements nor imagery abound, 
Where all is emptiness and obscurity profound, 
Where all is dreary nonentity and gloom, 

And where sun, moon nor stars revolve to illume. 





How Few Do Ir.—A person passing along 
the streets of London was accosted by a stranger 
with the question, “ Did you ever thank God for 
the use of your reason?” “No,” was the reply; 
“T never thought of doing it.” “Well, do it 


quickly,” rejoined the stranger, “for I have Jost 
mine.” 





Res Napoleon used to say, “Strange as it 
may appear, when I want any good head work 
| done, I choose a man, provided his education has 
| been suitable, with a long nose. His breathing 
|is free and bold, and his brain, as well as his 
_lungs and heart, cool and clear. In my obser- 
| vations of men, I have almost invariably found a 
long nose and a long head to go together.” 





Exterior or aN Oyster Sueti.—lIf exam- 
ined by the microscope, the exterior of an oyster 
shell will be found a large continent, as it may 
be called, to millions of minute insects that wan- 
der in the largest liberty over its surface. 
"of these insects is the owner of a house or cavern, 
| which it forms by burrowing in the solid shell. 
| Besides these minute members of the animal 
kingdom, the vegetable tribes are represented by 
| a luxurious growth of plants springing up over 
|the entire shell. ‘These are of every variety of 
| form and color, and consist of trees, shrubs and 
flowers of the most beautiful description. In 
order to examine them properly, the shell should 
ba placed in a glass of clear salt water. 





@s> Franklin found time in the midst of his 
labors to dive into the hidden recesses of philoso- 
phy, and to explore the untrodden path of science. 
Want of time, therefore, is but a poor excuse for 
ignorance of one’s profession. 





Lucifer Matches. 

Major Noah, of the Sunday Messenger, gives 
an interesting account of the great lucifer, or 
locofoco match establishment of Mr. Burger, in 
New York. Not one in ten thousand of the 
people who are momently indebted to this most 
useful invention, knows anything as to the mode 
of its manufacture. If we had the control of 
fame in this world, we would place the inventor 
of these matches in the rolls of that fickle deity 
a little ahead of the name of Bonaparte, or any 
other conqueror before or since the days of Alex- 
ander. But the fellow’s name is lost, and we 
can only worship his shade. 

Major Noah says that five lots of ground on 
the corner of Thirteenth Street and the Second 
Avenue, are covered by the buildings of Mr. 
Burger’s immense match establishment. He 
proceeds thus: 

The quantity of matches turned out there 
daily, will seem almost incredible to those unac- 
quainted with the extent to which ingenious ma- 
chinery multiplies production. Four hundred 
gross, or about six million matches is the aver- 
age number manufactured per day: and bya 
division of labor equal to that in a pin factory, 
every stick passes through at least thirty differ- 
ent hands. 

The machinery employed is well worth seeing. 
An eight horse power steam engine on the first 
floor drives the machinery, which cuts out blocks 





of the required size, from three inch plank. Cir- 
cular saws, which make one hundred revolutions 


Each 


| per minute, divide the blocks into the required 
‘number of matches, turning out no less than 
264,000 per hour! Clarke’s matches—a square 
split match, which is generally used—is made 
‘in a similar way. Nor is this all the work 
| done by the saws; the cases in which the matches 
/are packed, are also made by these revolvers. 
| In short, the machinery does all the rough work 
in all the processes, manufacturing not only 
| 264,000 matches per hour, but 300 round match- 
‘boxes within the same time, to put them in. 
About twenty men are employed on the first 
floor. 
The paper match-boxes are made on the se- 
;cond floor. They are cut into shape, covers 
| as well as boxes, with a Worrall’s cutting press, 
and the making of the boxes gives employment 
| to some one hundred womea, at their own homes. 
_ There is a laboratory in this part of the factory, 
| where the blue composition is applied to one end 
of the matches and the white to the other. 
They are at this time double the ordinary length, 
and being divided in the middle, two separate lots 
| are formed, one lot being tipped with white, the 
| other with blue. 
| Twenty-five hands are employed in this por- 
‘tion of the establishment, and their working is 
| ten hours per day, ready for the vendor’s hands. 
Seventy or eighty children occupy another room 
| on the same floor. ‘Their business is to arrange 
the matches, and they can earn from ten to four- 
teen shillings a week, according to their expert- 
| ness and industry. In a third room, the matches 
are dipped in the sulphur, and then gradually 
dried by a moderate heat. 

There is one other room on this floor, and 
there the finishing touch is given, by the appli- 
cation of the phosphorus. Eight or ten hands 
have charge of this department, and when their 
work is done, and the matches again dried, they 
are fit for use. And here we have a curious 
| fact to state: It has generally been thought that 
| the fumes of phosphorus and sulphur were dele- 
terious to health, but this theory is strikingly 
contradicted by the fact, that not one of the two 
hundred men, boys, and girls, employed i -he 
factory, has been attacked during the prevalence 
of the cholera—that they have been utterly ex 
empted from diarrhea, disentery, and other infec- 
tions of the bowels. Indeed, a more healthy 
community could not be found within the city 
limits. 





Home and Woman. 

If ever there has been a more touching and 
eloquent eulogium upon the charms of home, 
und its dearest treasure, woman, than is con- 
tained in the following extract from the Christian 
Inquirer, it has not been our good fortune to 
mevt it : 





“Our homes, what is their corner-stone but 
virtue of woman, and on what does social well 
being rest but on our homes? Must we not 








trace all other blessings of civilized life to the 
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doors of our private dwellings? Are not our 
hearth-stones guarded by the holy forms of con- 
jugal and filial and parental love, the corner 
stones of Church and State; more sacred than 
either, more neeessary than both? Let our tem- 
ples crumble and our academies decay; let every 


public edifice, our halls of justice, and our capi- 


tols of State be leveled with the dust; but spare 
our homes. Man did not invent and he can not 
improve or abrogate them. A private shelter to 
cover in two hearts dearer to each other than all 
in the world; high walls to exclude the profane 
eyes of every human being; seclusion enough 
for children to feel that mother is a holy and 
peculiar name—this is home, and here is the 
birth place of every virtuous impulse, of every 
sacred thought. Here the Church and the State 
must come for their origin and their support. 
O, spare our homes! The love we experience 
there gives us our faith in an infinite goodness; 
the purity and disinterested tenderness of home is 
our fore-taste and our earnest of a better world. 
In the relations there established and fostered, do 
we find through life the chief solace and joy of 
existence. What friends deserve the name com- 
pared with those whom a birth right gave us. 
One mother is worth a thousand friends, one sis- 
ter dearer and truer than twenty intimate com- 
panions. We who have played on the same 
hearth, under the light of smiles, who date back 
to the same scene and season of innocence and 
hope; in whose veins rung the same blood, do 
we not find that years only make more sacred 
and important the tie that binds us? Coldness 
may spring up, distance may separate, different 
spheres may divide—but those who can love any 
thing, who can continue to love at all, must find 
that the friends whom God himself gave are 
wholly unlike any we can choose for ourselves, 
and that the yearnings for these is the strongest 
spark in our expiring affection. 





Going to Law. 

Going to law is another word for going to 
ruin, as few get into court without getting into 
debt. In rare cases persons go to law from 
necessity, but usually anger or pride, or some 
other passion has a hand in it. Men quarrel 
about a claim, or get vexed at not promptly re- 
ceiving a debt, and without waiting till their ex- 
asperation cools, plunge into a law suit. We 
do not know where we have seen a better illus- 
tration of this than in the following little story, 
which is so true to human nature that most per- 
sons can see themselves as in a mirror in it. 

There was a certain lawyer to whom, one day, 
a client came in a violent rage. 

“Look-a-here, squire,’ said he, “that ere 
shoemaker down in Pigeon Cove has gone and 
sued me for the money for a pair of boots I 
owed him.’ 

“ Did the boots suit you ?” 

“Oh, yes—I've got 'em on—fust rate boots.” 








“ Fair price!” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Then you owe him the money honestly.” 

** Of course.” 

“ Well, why don’t you pay him?” 

“Why, ’cause the blasted snob went and sued | 
me, and [ want to keep him out of the money as 
long as I kin.” 

“It will cost you something.” 

“I don’t keer for that. How much money 
do you want to begin with?” 

“Oh, ten dollars will do.’’ 

“Is that all? Well, here’s a X, so go ahead;” 
and the client went off very well: pleased with 
the beginning. 

Our lawyer next day called on the shoemaker 
and asked him what he meant by commencing 
legal proceedings against Mr. M 
tioning his client’s name. 

“ Why,” said he, “1 kept on sendin’ and send- 
in’ to him for the money till I got tired; 1 know’d 
he was able to pay—ZI was’ termined to make him 
—that’s the Jong and short of it.’ 

“Well,” said the lawyer, “he’s always been 
a good customer to you, and 1 think you acted 
too hastily. There’s a trifle to pay on account 
of your proceedings—but I think you had better 
take these five dollars and call it square.” 

“Certainly, squire, if you say so, and glad to 
get it,’ was the answer. 

So the lawyer paid over the V, and kept the 
other. In a few days his client came along and 
asked how he got on with his case. 

“ Rapidly,” cried the lawyer—“ We’ve znon- 
suited him! he’ll never trouble you.” 

“Jerusalem! that’s great,” cried the client, 
“{’d rather a-gin fifty dollars than had him got 
the money for them boots’’—N. Y. Spirit of 
the Times. 





, men- 





Tue Roc Eees.—The following from the 
Calcutta Englishman, supplies a somewhat fuller 
account of the enormous fossil eggs—if eggs they 
be—found in the island of Madagascar, of which 
we gave a short notice some time since. 

“The Mauritian mentions, on the authority of 
a Bombay Journal, that a singular discovery has | 
been made in Madagascar. Fossil eggs of an 
enormous size have been found in the bed of a 
torrent. The shells are an eighth of an inch 
thick, and the circumference of the egg itself is 
two feet eight inches length-ways, and two feet 
two inches round the middle. One which has 
been opened contained eight and a half litres, or 
about two gallons! What was to come out of | 
the eggs? Bird or crocodile? The natives 
seem to be well acquainted with them, and say 
that ancient tradition is uniform as to the former | 
existence of a bird large enough to carry off an 
ox. ‘This is only a little smaller than the roc of | 
oriental fable, which waited patiently till he saw 
the elephant and rhinorceros fighting, and then 








carried off both at one swoop. Some fossil bones | 


| were found in the same place as the eggs; but 


the Bombay editor says that he will leave it to 
the pupils of the great Cuvier to decide to what 
animal they belong. If they should prove to be 
the bones of a bird of size corresponding to the 
eggs, the discovery will indeed be an extraordi- 
nary one.” 





Franklin at the Fireside. 

Never have I known such a fireside companion 
as he was, both as a statesman and a philosopher ; 
he never shone in a light more winning, than 
when he was seen in the domestic circle. It was 
once my good fortune to pass two or three week 
with him, at the house of a gentleman, in Penn- 
sylvania, and we were confined to the house dur- 
ing- the whole of that time, by the unremitting 
constancy and depth of the snow. But confine- 
ment could not be felt where Dr. Franklin was 
an inmate. His cheerfulness and his colloquial 
powers spread around him a perpetual spring. 
Of Franklin no one ever became tired, There 
was no ambition of eloquence, no effort to shine 
in anything which made any demand either upon 
your allegiance or your admiration. His manner 
was just as unaffected as infancy. It was na- 
ture’s spell. He talked like an old patriarch, 
and his plainness and simplicity put you at once 
at your ease, and gave you the free possession 
and use of all your faculties. His thoughts 
were of a character to shine by their own light, 
without any adventitious aid. They required 
only a medinm of vision, like a pure and simple 
style, to exhibit, in the highest advantage, their 
native radiance and beauty. His cheerfulness 
was unremitting. It seemed to be as much the 
systematic and salutary exercise of the mind, as 
of its superior organization. His wit was of the 
first order. It did not show itself merely in oc- 
casional corruscations, but, without any effort or 
force on his part, it shed a constant stream of the 
purest light over the whole of his discourse. 
Whether in company with commoners or nobles, 
he was always the same plain man, always most 
perfectly at his ease, his faculties in full play, 
and the full orbit of his genius forever clear and 
unclouded, and the stores of mind were inex- 
haustible. He had commenced his life with an 
attention so vigilant, that nothing had escaped 
his observation, and every incident turned to ad- 
vantage. His youth had not been wasted in 
idleness, nor overcast by intemperance. He had 
been, all his life, a close and deep reader, as well 
as thinker, and by force of his own powers, had 
wrought up the raw material which he had gath- 
ered from books, with such exyiusite skill and fe- 
licity, that he had added a hundred fold to their 
original value, and justly made them his own.— 
Wiiliam Wirt. 





30> The progress of some men is so rapid 
that they keep ahead of common sense. 
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Why He Disposed of the Horse. 
A Matter of Fact Sketch. 
BY THE YOUNG ’UN. 


Mr. Sellum is a horse-jocky. That is, when 
he is not more profitably employed, he is not 
ashamed, so he says, to “try his fort’n in that 
very respectable calling.” 





He dropped in at 
Bailey’s Bazaar a few weeks since, and very soon 
after Sellum arrived, a superb looking charger, | 
mounted by a graceful rider, pranced up the 
court and entered the arena, to be sold at public | 
vendue. 

“There he is gents,” sail the auctioneer, 
“there he is! a splendid beast—look at him and 
judge for yourselves. ‘There’s an ear, a fore-arm, 
a nostril, an eye for you! That animal, gentle- 
men, was ‘ knocked down,’ to a gentleman under 
the hammer, less than three months ago, for two 
hundred and eighty dollars. But I am author- 
ized to-day, to sell that horse—let him bring more 
or less. He’s a beauty, fine figure, splendid sad- 
dle-Weast, natural gait fourteen miles to the hour, 
trots a mile in 2.42, and altogether he’s a great 
horse!’ (which last remark no one could doubt, 
for he weighed eleven hundred pounds.) “How 
much am [J offered for that beautiful horse?” 
continued the auctioneer. ‘Move him round the 
ring once, John. That’s it—elegant motion—” 


Here the horse stopped short, and refused to 
budge another inch, though John buried the 
rowels to the shoulder into his ribs. 

“Give me a bid, gentlemen, if you please— 
that horse must be sold. 


“Twenty dollars” was heard from one corner 


of the crowd. 


“ Twenty dollars!’ screamed the auctioneer, 
with a seemingly ironical laugh. “ I’m offered 
the stupendous sum of twenty dollars, gentlemen, 
for that animal. Are there no sausage makers 
in this congregation? I’m offered only twenty 
dollars! But, gentlemen, as I said the horse is 
here to be sold, so I shall accept the bid. 

“Twenty dollars. I’m offered twenty dollars, 
twenty dollars, twenty—twenty—give me thirty? 
—twenty dollars, twenty —did I hear thirty? 
Twenty dollars—give five? Twenty dollars: 
did I hear five-—twenty—give two and a half? 
Twenty dollars—say one? Shll I have twenty- 
one? ‘T'wenty—if that’s the best bid, down he 
must go gentlemen! Twenty dollars,—going! 
Twenty, only—who’s the fortunate buyer?” 

“ Sellum, John Sellum,”’ said our friend. 

“John Sellum, twenty dollars,” says the auc- 
tioneer; “ you’ve got a horse as is a horse, Mr. 
Sellum ;” and the fortunate John bore his mag- 
nificent charger away in triumph. 

A few days subsequently, an old acquaintance 
met John in the cars, and inquired about his 
purchase. 

“Got that horse yet, John?” 

“No; I sold him.” 

“So soon—what for ?” 








“ Wal, nothin in particular, but [ didn’t fancy 
the critter, all things considered.” 

“ He was sound, wasn’t he ?” 

“Wal I reckon he wasn’t; that is to say, I 
calk’late he wasn’t. Show’d very good piuck, 
till L got him down into Washington street, after 
I left the Baz-a-ar, but jest opposite the Old South, 
he fell slap down on the pavement.”’ 

“ Pshaw! you don’t say so!” 

“ Yaas. Blind staggers—wust kind. But I 
didn’t mind that; so I took him home, and nussed 
him upa little. Put him in the gig next day— 
wonldn’t start a peg! 
run a hot wire in his ear, wollup’d him, and so 
forth ; an finally bilt a fire under him; all no 
use—sot rite down on the pile o’ lighted shavins, 
and put it out!” 

Here his friend smiled. 

“That wusn’t nuthin tho’. Went to git inter 
the wag’n, and he started ’fore I gathered up the 
ribbins. Went ’bout three rods for’ard, and 
stopped agin quicker’n lightnin’, Throw’d me 
out over his head, inter the hoss trough—kicked 
hisself out o’ the shafis, and run a mile afore we 
ketched him. Brought him back, put him in 
the stall—low stable—got out o’ his reach, and 
then began to whale’im. Then he kicked up 
agin ; knocked the flooring all through overhead, 
stove his shoes off, broke his halter, and then run 
back inter the stable floor. Trap-door happened 
to be open, and down went his hind legs clean to 
the hips. There I had him foul.” 

** Yes you did,” replied his friend. 

“T gota piece o’ plank, an I lam’d ’im for 
*bout ten minits; w’en I be hanged if he didn’t 
git mad! and kicked hisself out o’ the hole.— 
Next mornin’ found him swelled up big as four 
hogsheads. Rub’d sperrets o’ turpentine all over 
’im, an’ the ungrateful rascal kep’ tryin’ to kick 
me for ’t. Give him noth’n to eat for eight days 
an’ the swellin’ went down again!—Took him 
out o’ the stable, and found him lame behind—j 

“ Very likely!” 

* But, on a closer examination, sees he was full 
as lame for’ard; one balanced t’other, so’s he 
couldn’t limp. One eye had been knock’t out in 
the fight, but the headstall kivered that misfort’n. 
Brushed ’im down kerefully, and put on the 
shiny harness. Led him down the street, an’ 
met an old gent in search of a ‘ spirited’ beast. 
Asked me if I wanted to sell. * No, sir ’ sez I. 
‘Worl you take for’m? sez he. ‘He’s high 
strung,’ sez I. ‘No matter, sez he, ‘1 wanta 
good ’un.’ ‘Isn’t he ’ansome?’ sez I. ‘He is,’ 
sez he;*‘wot’s he wuth?” ‘I never warrants 
hosses,’ sez 1. ‘Ef you want’m jest as he is— 
you’re a good judge o’ hosses, no doubt,’ sez I. 
‘Wal, I am, sez he. ‘Very well then; you 
may hev’m for two hundred dollars,’ sez I. 

“The old gent peeked into his mouth, stroked 
his neck, looked very knowin’, and replied, ‘I'l! 


Coaxed him, draw’d him, 





give you a hundred and fifty.’ ‘Split the dif- 





ference,’ sez I. ‘Done! sez he. ‘The hoss is 
your’n,’ sez I. 

“ He give me the money, took the animal, an’ 
that’s the last I’ve heern o’ him, or that hoss.” 

«© Possible!” exclaimed his friend. 

“Yaas. Under all the suckemstances, I thort 
it want best to keep the beust, you see; so I let 
him go.” , 

“Where are you going now ?” asked his friend. 

“To York.” 

“ When do you return ?” 

* Not at present,” said Mr. Sellum slily—and 


I reckon he won’t. 





Mysteries of Somnambulism. 

In a Gazette of Augsburg, I read this sad 
story: “Dresden was the theater of a melancholy 
spectacle recently. As early as seven o'clock in 
the morning, a female was aeen walking on the 
roof of one of the loftiest houses in the city, appa- 
rently engaged in preparing some ornaments as 
a Christmas present. The house, as it were, 
stood alone, being much higher than those ad- 
joining it, and, to draw her from her perilous 
situation, seemed impossible. Thousands of spec- 
tators had assembled in the streets. She was dis- 
covered to be a handsome girl, nineteen years of 
age, the daughter of a baker, possessing a small 
independence bequeathed to her by her mother. 
She continued her terrific promenade for hours, 
attimes sitting on the parapet dressing her hair, 
The police came to the spot, and various means 
of preservation were resorted to. Ina few min- 
utes the street was thickly strewn with straw, and 
beds were called for from the house, but the 
heartless father, influenced by the girl’s step- 
mother refused them. Nets were suspended from 
the balcony of the first floor, and the neighbors 
fastened sheets to their windows. All this time 
the poor girl was walking in perfect unconscious - 
ness, sometimes gazing toward the moon, at oth- 
ers singing or talking to herself. 

Some person succeeded in getting on the roof, 
but dared not approach her, for fear of the conse- 
quences if they awoke her. Toward eleven 
o'clock, she approached the very verge of the 
parapet, leaned forward, and gazed upon the 
multitude beneath. Every one felt that the mo- 
ment ef the catastrophe had arrived. She rose 
up, however, and returned calmly to the window 
by which she had gone out. When she saw 
there were lights in the room, she uttered a pier- 
cing shriek, which was re-echoed by thousauds 
below, and fell dead in the streets.” 

Now, if the dreamer be awakened, he will re- 
late the circumstances of his dream clearly; but 
the somnambulist, if aroused, will generally ex- 
press himself unconscious of what he intended, or 
whathe had done. It is, by the by, often danger- 
ous on another account, to awake the sleep- 
walker; indeed, we have heard of the case of a 
young lady who was walking in a garden, in her 
sleep; she awoke and died almost instantly. 
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Reviewing. 

Teaching has its secrets, as well as the Black Art— 
secrets too simple to. be mysterious, and which once 
understood, explain the wondrous success of some indi- 
viduals, as easily as a look behind the screens of the 
juggler explains the tricks which seem miracles to the 
multitude. On visiting the school rooms of some suc- 
cessful instructors, we are amazed at the vigorous and 
facile command over their studies, which their pupils 
seem to possess. Tn Geography, or History, or Gram- 
mar, or Arithmetic, or Geometry, the scholars are per- 
fectly at home. If they are on the recitation seat, every 
motion of their body, every glance of their eye gives 
unmistakable indications of unwavering confidence in 
their ability to handle their lessons in almost any shape. 
However voluble, or-close, or disorderly, the questions 
may be put to them by their teacher, the answers come 
back as unerringly as the tones of the piano spring up 
under the rapid touches of the experienced player. 
Their minds have become alive with the subject of their 
studies. Knowledge has been worked into and incorpo- 
sated with their intellectual being, until their minds 
have become like masses of electrified matter—a touch 
in any part brings out a spark. Within the range of 
their attainments, they seem impregnable to defeat. 
Questions may assume all the shapes of Proteus, yet the 
substance never escapes them. Answers are always 
ready. Within their little world, some being has said— 
‘* Let there be light,’’ and all darkness and shadows of 
darkness have fled away. 

All teachers have met with individual pupils of this 
class, and some may have been so fortunate as to have 
seen a whole school like them. Can all schools be ren- 
dered like them? If so, how? We strongly incline to 
hink that almost any thing human can be done by men. 
As surely as Demosthenes wielded the democracy of 
Greece, until its energies and weaknesses became play- 
things in his hands—as surely as Bonaparte gamed 
with the puppets of European power, until the oldest 
statesmen were amazed at his audacity, so surely can 
the teacher marshal the intellectual forces of his pupils, 
and impregnate their minds with the glowing fires of 
knowledge, until every part shall be instinct with radi- 
ance, and the triumphsof the forum and the battle- field 
grow pale before the glories of the newer creations ac- 
complished within an immortal spirit. 

One of the means by which this may be done is con- 
stant reviewing. Much has been said about its great 
utility. Much more be said, and not one-half the truth 
then be told. A celebrated orator once said that the 
great essential thing in oratorical power was action. So 
great was its importance that there could be no elo- 
quence without it. It is as certainly true that there 
can be no real, rapid advancement in any study, without 
constant, reiterated, thorough reviewing. Multitudes of 
teachers have imbibed the fatal notion, that after a pupil 
had once received a tolerably correct impression of a 
lesson, he could spend his time most advantageously in 
progressing into something new and unexplored. Hence 
has arisen the most destructive of all practices in teach- 
ing, that of going over a thing once or twice, and then 
leaving it to ehance to determine whether the mind has 
taken such a hold of the ideas presented, as to incorpo- 
rate them with itself, or not. To suppose that after a 
pupil has recited a lesson once, however perfectly, 
whether by the common mode of questioning, or by 
repeating it verbatim, that the ideas of the lesson are all 
his own, and are in a proper state to be left to them- 
selves, without any more care on the part of the teacher, 
s a delusion built up of folly and moral wrong. After 





he has been over it thus, once, he does not neccessarily 
know anything, comparatively, about it. The dead 
words may have made a distinct impression upon the 
ratina; but the ideas, clothed with life and symmetry, 
and connected with a thousand departments of life, may 
be as far from having taken up their abode in the intel- 
lect,as ever. The ideas of a lesson should be made to 
the mind, what children are in the home of a parent, 
free, familiar, playful, ever ready at a call, to do the 
bidding of the master. This state of things can only 
be brought about by constant, and the most familiar 
acquaintance, and this can only be accomplished by ever 
returning reviews. 

In the studies generally pursued in school, as Geo- 
graphy, Grammar, History, Philosophy, no pupil, we 
venture to say, ever learned a lessoncompletely. If the 
lesson be in History,such is its connection with the 
various laws of language, with the operations of the 
human intellect, and with the chain of preceding and 


say, “I have conquered it.”’ 
by many kings, and to p it pletely, the pupil 
must pay homage to them all. Language claims that 
the demands of Syntax, Orthography, Etymology, etc., 
shall be satisfied ; Mental Philosophy claims that the 
demands of Reason, Conscience, Imagination, etc., shall 
be satisfied ; and History, that a thousand problems of 
the present times shall be solved. 

Reviews should be numerous, and each one render 
the whole subject studied, more full in body, and more 
symmetrical in outline. Once going over a lesson only 
leaves a slight print of it upon the mind. The great 
work of the teacher is, by continuous labor, to grave it 
deeply. To do this, he must use a great variety of 
means. He must have them commit it to memory, so as 
to be able to tell it themselves. He must then question 
them with all sorts of round-about questions, until no 
chance for the shadow of a doubt remains. He must 
have them write compositions about it, until it has be- 
come so interwoven with the operations of their minds 
as to be a part of themselves. He must return to it at 
different periods of time, again and again. 

It may be said that, by so doing, the same thing would 
be presented to the pupil until he would become sick of 
it. There will be no danger, until one thing of great 
importance is gained, and that is, confidence in himself. 
The only way to inspire a boy with faith in his own 
ability, is to put him upon ground with which he is tole- 
rably familiar, and then try to push him to the wall 
with many questions which you think he can answer, 
and with a few which you think he can not. Until he 
he is very confident, his answers will be given in adull, 
slovenly manner. 

In questioning a class on any subject of study, the 
teacher should follow the example of “Old Mortality’’»— 
he should hammer away upon the half-effaced inscrip- 
tion, until the impressions are graved so deeply that the 
blind might read them. 








Comparative Expense of Public and Private 
Schools. 

Much has lately been said about the cost of public 
schools. Jn many places, the objections to being taxed 
to support public education come from that portion of 
the middle class in society, who are obliged to give their 
money for public schools, but at the same time send 
their children to private schools from the belief that in 
all essential respects, the private are superior to the pub- 
lic schools. In all places where the experiment has 
been fairly tried, the public schools are acknowledged 


in advance of the average of private schools. The tu- 
ition is far more thorough and the discipline better fitted 
to train up pupils to become men. The teachers of 




















private schools acknowledge that the disadvantages un- 


subsequent events, that it is not possible for a pupil to j; 
The lesson is reigned over || 


| der which they labor disables them from making their 
instruction so thorough and complete as jin the public 
schools. The following statistics pertaining to the Co- 
lumbus Public Schools show the relative cost of the two 
modes. 

“To those acquainted with the history of Public 
Schools, it is well known that they can be sustained 
much more economically than any system of private 
schools ever devised. A few facts in regard to our 
| schools will place this view of the subject in its true 
| light. The rates of tuition in different grades of pri- 

vate schools in this city vary from $10 to $25 per year. 
Taking the past year for illustration, the number of 
| scholars in the different classes of. schools and the cost 


of instructing them in private schools may be estimated 
as follows: 


Primary 500 scholars at $10 per year equal $5,! 00 
Secondary 300 ss . 3 « «@ “ 3,600 
;Grammar 200 «* i a 3,200 
| High 5 « “=< @ 1,500 
at an averige of $12,37 $13,300 
Deducting from this the snm of $6,376 which was levied 
for the Public Schools the last year, we have $6,924, as 
the saving effected by them. Multiplying 956 the ave- 
rage number of scholars instructed daily in our schools 
for the last four years by the average cost of the tuition 
of the same class of scholars in private schaols for that 
time, we have the sum of $47,302, as the expense for 
the same amount of instruction in private schools; de- 
ducting from this $15,266, the sum levied for schools 
during the four years, the saving for that period is 
$31,926; and deducting from this $2,880, the interest at 
six per cent. on $12,000 invested in school houses, we 
find that $29,046 has been saved to the city during the 
period spoken of,—a sum nearly if not fully equal to 
the cost of all the buildings which the Board had inten- 
ded to erect for the three coming years.” 


Total 1075 “s 





R@s> Massachusetts has at last adopted some 
penal enactments concerning truants and absentees from 
school. Its adoption in Boston and Roxbury has been 
attended with very favorable results. We give the 
Statute and Ordinance from the Massachusetts Teacher. 
The Act of the Legislature of Massachusetts, empowering 

cities and towns to make provisions concerning truants, 

approved, April 4, 1850. 

1. Each of the several cities and towns in this com- 
monwealth is authorized and empowered to make all 
needful provisions and arrangements concerning habit- 
ual truants, and children not attending school, without 
any regular and lawful occupation, growing up in ignor- 
ance, between the ages of six and fifteen years; and, 








also, all such ordinances and by-laws, respecting such 
| children, as shall be deemed most conducive to their 
welfare, and the good order of such city or town; and 
| there shall be annexed to such ordinances, suitable pen- 
| alties, not exceeding for any one breach, a fine of twen- 
| ty dollars: provided, that said ordinances and by-laws 
| shall be approved by the court of common pleas for the 
| county, and shall not be repugnant to the laws of the 
| commonwealth. 
|. 2. The several cities and towns availing themselves 
| of the provisions of this act, shall appoint, at the annual 
meetings of said town, or anually by the mayor and 
aldermen of said cities, three or more persons, who 





by all who gives the comparison any attention, to be far || 


| alone shall be authorized to make the complaints, in 

every case of violation of said ordinances or by-laws, to 
| the justice of the peace, or other judicial officer, who, 
| by said ordinances, shall have jurisdiction in the matter, 
| which persons, thus appointed, shall alone have author- 
ity td carry into execution the judgments of said jus- 
tices of the peace, or other judicial officer. 

3. The said justices of the peace, or other judical offi- 
cers, shall, in all cases, at their discretion, in place of 
the fine aforesaid, be authorized to order children, proved 
before them to be growing up in truancy, and without 
| the benefit of the education provided for them by law, 
| to be placed, for such periods of time as they may 


| judge expedient, in such institution of instruction, or 
| house of reformation, or other suitable situation, as may 





| be assigned or provided for the purpose, under the au- 
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thority conveyed by the first section, in each city or 
town availing itself of the powers herein granted. 


Ordinance of the City of Boston concerning truant chil- 
dren and absentees from school, passed October 21, 1850. 
This ordinance was presented to the Court of Common 
Pleas for the County of Suffolk, at the October term, 
1850, and was approved hy the court. 

1. The city of Boston hereby adopts the two hundred 
and ninety-fourth chapter of the laws of the common- 
wealth for the year one thousand eight hundred and 
fifty, entitled, ‘“‘an act concerning truant children and 
absentees from school,’ and avails itself of the provi- 
sions of the same. 

2. Any of the persons described in the first section 
of said act, upon conviction of any offense therein de- 
scribed, shall be punished by fine not exceeding twenty 
dollars; and the senior justice, by appointment of the 
police court, shall have jurisdiction of the offenses set 
forth in said act. 

3. The house for the employment and reformation of | 
juvenile offenders is hereby assigned and provided as the 
the institution of instruction, house of reformation, or 
suitable situation, mention in the third section of said 
act. . 











To Teachers. 
DESCRIPTION OF EXERCISES, ETC. 


For some months past, nearly every number of our 
paper has contained a description of the method of con- 
ducting an exercise or lesson in some one of the studies. | 
It is hoped that these will be found of materia! service | 
to teachers ; that some of the plans can be adopted by 
nearly every one ; that others, with such modifications 
as their circumstances may suggest or their ingenuity 
devise, will be found practicable and serviceable; and 
that others still will be the means of suggesting to 
teachers important improvements upon their former 
methods, or lead to the invention of entirely new and 
highly improved modes of conducting recitations and 
exercises. We have derived great profit from reading 
such descriptions, as they are occasionally found in 
books and papers, or as narrated by those who had vis- 
ited the schools in which the plans described were% 
adopted. 


It is our wish to continue to publish descriptions of 
this kind, and for this purpose we earnestly solicit the 
aid of experienced and successful teachers: in no way 
ean they render such essential service to their fellow 
teachers, and especially to the younger members of the 
profession, as by communicating a minute and intelligi- 
ble account of such methods of instruction, conducting 
recitations, etc., as they have found successful. Will | 


not the teachers of the West think and act upon this | 


subject? It has long been the case that the results | 
of the experience of every teacher were locked from 
every other, unless one chanced to visit the school of 
another and learn by observation something of his plans 
and the secret of his success. This ought not so to be: 








no true teacher would wish to deprive another of the 
benefits of his experience, especially since, in this case, 
giving can not impoverish, nor withholding enrich ; 
but situated as most teachers are, very few can avail 
themselves of such experience unless it is spread before 
them in a printed form. 

HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 

In addition to the class of articles just named, we 
wish hereafter to devote some space in every number 
to suggestions pertaining to the minutia of teaching, 
and minor matters of government, discipline and gene- 
ral arrangements. These will consist of remarks, facts 
and incidents, presented from time to time, with little 
reference to systematic order of arrangement ; they 
will be taken from books, from the statements of teach- 
ers, or our own observation and experience, and should 
be received by teachers merely as suggestions, with the 
understanding that they are not in all cases recom- 











are expected to disregard or adopt the plans and methods 
suggested as they may deem proper, and in adopting, to 
modify them as their own ingenuity, or their peculiar 
cireumstances may suggest. 

In this department also, we most earnestly invite the 
aid of our fellow teachers and ask them to communi- 
cate hints or suggestions, believing that they may in 
this way do much to improve the mode of instruction. 

The follow are specimens of the class of hints, etc., 
of which we speak : 

Scholars in the alphabet may be classified with as good 
results as in any branch of study. Four, five or six, 
however, will generally be found enough for one class. 
This class should have its number in school, (as fifth 
or sixth class) and should be called to read with as 
much regularity and with as much ceremony as any 
other. > 

Reading classes should generally be stationed asjfar 
from the teacher as possible, that the scholars may be- 
come accustomed to use a tone of voice so loud and 
distinct as to be easily understood in any part of the 
room. 

Exercises in reading the same passage on different 
keys, and with different degrees of quantity are found 
described in nearly every treatise on elocution: these 
may be practiced in concert a part of the time with good 
effect. 

Such exercises will be found to have an excellent 
effect upon the volume of the voice, and to do much 
toward enabling pupils to answer in their recitations in 
an audible manner. 

To secure distinctness of enunciation and an entire 
command of the vocal and articulating organs, exercises 
in uttering the elementary sounds are an invaluable 
aid. For the purpose of practice on these, in concert, 
or otherwise, a chart of sounds which can be seen by a 
whole class or school will be found a great conve- 
nience. 

All the scholars in school should have some exercises 
in numbers or arithmetic daily. The youngest should 
learn to count by counting their fingers, the number of 
scholars in the class, of panes in the windows, or of 
balls on a wire in the numeral frame. Older ones 
should have exercises in reading and writing numbers, 
in adding, subtracting, multiplying and dividing, and 
in reciting the different tables; and all who are study- 
ing arithmetic from a book should be classified, and 
recite as regularly as in grammar or geography. 





For the School Friend. 

Education and Common Schools. 
In my last communication, 1 promised to speak of 
some of the prominent defects in our Schools, And in 
endeavoring to do so, I confess a lack of ability to give 
as much light on the subject as many others would, or 
as much as a proper and thorough investigation would 
impart. 

Were we called to examine a piece of machinery, say 
a clock, or a watch, the motion of which was irregular, 
we should in the first place search for the cause of such 
irregularity, scrutinize closely, examine thoroughly the 
defective part, and then apply the means that would 
prove an efficient remedy :—So in criticising and pre- 
scribing for the errors and defects in Common Schools, 
and the various systems of instruction throughout our 
country. 

We should pursue the course of these schools and 
their influence upon the community in which they are 
established, with all calmness and impartiality, and de- 
scribe with all fidelity the many faults that are.every- 
where apparent, in a greater or less degree, in the whole 
System of Common School Education ; and which blast 
and deform the prospects of the youth of our country ; 
in order that men may see the injury which must be 
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mended or approved by the editors, and that teachers 


sustained, and, the frightful dangers which must be 














feared, unless they immediately, with universal accord, 
unite to correct those errors, and thus stop the evil 
which must otherwise inevitably be the result. Did 
we rely wholly upon the praises bestowed upon EpUCA- 
TION without any knowledge of facts, as they truly exist 
in reference to the true interest felt in behalf of this sub- 
ject; or without pressing home the important inquiry 
whether our Common Schools were deficient in mental 
training, morals, government, etc., we should be led to 
believe, that perfection alone characterized the whole 
grand system of instruction :—and that society itself re- 
garded it as being of the greatest importance and indis- 
pensably necessary to the well being and happiness of 
man, and sincerely desired a universal dissemination of 
knowledge to be bounded only by the infinite cycles of 
time. But when we travel throughout the cateut of 
the country, and scrutinize our schools closely, and ob- 
serve the actual interest taken in them by those even, 
who extol education as Glorious, and All Important, to 
the salvation of the community from tyranny and op- 
pression—from confusion and outrage; we become 
fully convinced of the untruthfulness of such conclu- 
sions, and discover a vast amount of stupid indifference, 
of total neglect and want of interest in the elevation, 
character and usefulness of Common Schools, of which 
we never before dreamed ; being so accustomed to hear 
such shouts and hurrahs for Education and Schools. 

One great cause of this neglect of Common Schools 
is, the importance attached to our higher institutions of 
learning, and the public interest taken in them, while 
even the well regulated Common Schools, are regarded 
with an interest in no way equal to their immense value, 
since public sentiment has made these the smaller foun- 
tains of knowledge, yet from them, the mass of men 
must drink in that quantity of science, and receive that 
mental culture, and the impression of those ideas, which 
must make an important bearing upon the progress of 
national prosperity, and wield the united destinies of the 
country. ‘This indisposition and moral turpitude mani- 
fests itself in various ways, and results from various 
causes. Indifference with regard to employing good 
Teachers to conduct our schools, is one great fault, 
which meets our eyes wherever we go. 


Nothing is more obvious on the part of those who 
have the charge of employing and compensating instruc- 
tion given in our schools, than a disposition to encourage 
such Teachers as will teach for the least wages, without 
any reference to the character they sustain, or their 
qualifications. 

Very often those who employ Teachers are but poorly 
qualified to make a judicious and. proper selection, and 
when they do decide upon the individual who shall be 
their instructor, and the school is commenced, very 
probably many parents are unwilling to send their chil- 
dren to school, or perhaps all are satisfied with the 
selection, without any more effort being made, or even 
the least inquiry about the school or the general char- 
acter of the teacher. 


All other business of the day receives far more atten- 
tion than does the school. Parents pass and re-pass the 
school-room on their way to the place of buying and 
selling of articles of merchandise, and trading in stock, 
and not a question is asked whether their children are 
making all the progress they ought, not a single thought 
of the welfare of those little innocents in the schoo} 
room, whose immortal minds are receiving a bias that 
will result in their eternal weal or woe, enters their 
brain—no room there for such thoughts, no interest in 
the well being of their offspring, nothing sacred to them 
is at stake! Their minds are wholly occupied upon 
their pecuniary gains and speculations. 

« Little can be known of such a school beyond the re- 
port of the children themselves, or from the remarks of 
an occasional visitor.” J. E. B, 








Litchfield, O. 
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Geometrical Questions. 

31. If, in a right angle triangle, a line be drawn from 
the middle poiut of the hypotenuse to the vertex of 
the right angle, it will be equal to one half the hypote- 
nuse. 


32. If acircle be inscribed in a right angle triangle, || 
and the three points of tangency be joined, the angle || 
contained by the two lines meeting in the hypotenuse, || 


will be equal to one half the right angle. 


33. If any line be drawn through the sides of an || 


isosceles triangle parallel to the unequal side, prove that 
the triangle cut off will be an isosceles triangle. 


34. Prove that the area of the figure formed by the |, 
lines which join the middle points of the adjacent sides || 
of any quadrilateral, is equivalent to one half the area of |) 


the given quadrilateral. 


35. Givea A:B::C:D andA:B::C:E. Prove || 


that D=E. 


36. Given the base, and the sum of the hypotenuse || 


and perpendicular, of a right angle triangle, find the hy- 
potenuse and perpendicular. 


37. Given the base and vertical angle of an isosceles 


triangle, describe the triangle. 


38. Given the base, and sum of the vertical angle and || 


one of basic angles, of an isosceles triangle, describe the 
triangle. 


39. Given the base, and sum of the basic angles of an || 


isosceles triangle, describe the triangle. 


40. Prove that the line joining the middle points of || 
the adjacent sides of any triangle, is equal to one half || 


the length of the base opposite. 


41. Produce each of the sides of any triangle out in | 


one direction, and find the value of the sum of the three 
exterior angles thus formed, in terms of a right angle. 

42. Let a perpendicular be erected at one extremity 
of the unequal side of an isosceles triangle, and find the 
ratio of the angle formed by this perpendicular and one 
of the equal sides of the triangle, to the angle at the 
vertex of the triangle; that is the angle opposite the 
unequal side. 

43. If one straight line cross any other two straight 
lines, in any direction, prove that the sum of the two 
interior angles on the same side of the crossing line is 
always a constant quantity. 

44. Produce each of the sides of any triangle, and if 
any quadrilateral, and of any pentagon, and then prove 
that the sum of the exterior angles thus formed on one 
of the figures is equal to the sum of the exterior angles 
formed ou either of the others. 





For the School Friend. 
The Tellurian. 

This instrument is designed to illustrate all the phe- 
nomena resulting from the relations of the Sun, Moon 
and Earth to each other. ‘The most important of these 
phenomena are the succession of day and night, the 
change of seasons, the change of the Sun’s declination, 


the different lengths of day and night, the rising and |) 


setting of the Sun north of east in summer, the changes 
of the Moon, solar and lunar eclipses, spring and neap 
tides, the later daily recurrence of the tides, length of 
days on the Moon, the appearance of the Earth to ob- 


servers on the Moon, the harvest Moon, the difference || 


of a synodical and sidereal revolution of the Moon, the 
precession of the equinoxes and the difference of a solar 
and sidereal year, All these phenomena may be ex- 
plained by the use of the tellurian, with a clearness and 
simplicity that bring then within the comprehension of 
achild. Before passing to an explanation of the manner 
in which they may be illustrated, I shall describe the 
construction of the instrument, and give directions for 
its adjustment. 
ConsTrucrion. 

The Tellurian, as seen by the cut, consists of the 
stand a, the arm 6, the three fixed pulleys c, the handle 
d, the three moveable pulleys e, the inclination wire f, 





| th, Moon’s orbit plane g, the extension screw h, and the 
| three balls representing the Sun, Earth and Moon. Of 

these three balls the globe is three inches in diameter, 
| the small ball seven-eighths of an inch, giving nearly 














| five inches; the true proportionate size of which would 
| be nearly twenty eight feet. The proportionate distance 
| of the Moon from the Earth would be seven and a half 


| two thousand nine hundred and sixty-nine feet from 
the Sun. It is perceived that an instrument giving the 
| true proportionate sizes and distances could not well be 
| constructed ; and were it constructed, would require 
| either a telescope or microscope to examine it. Not- 
| withstanding the proportions are not preserved in the 

tellurian, the causes of the various phenomena appear 

much more clearly than if they were. 

Of the three fixed pulleys, only the upper and larger 

one is seen in the figure. There are three correspond- 
| ing movable pulleys on the end of the arm, each moving 
| independently of the other. The upper pair of pulleys, 
| one movable and one fixed, being connected with a cord 

passing around both, serve to give motion to the Moon 
around the Earth. The middle pair, connected by a 
| cord in a similar manner, give a slow motion to the 
| moon’s orbit plane. The lower pair, being both of the 
| same size and connected by a cord, preserve the paral- 
| lelism of the inclination wire or axis of the earth, 

The extension screw is used to tighten the cords when 
they become slack by use. 


ADJUSTMENT. 

In setting up the instrument, screw the upright 
| standard, to which the arm and fixed pulleys are at- 
tached, into the circular base ; place the movable pul- 
| ley, with the orbit plane, on the wire at the end of the 
| arm; arrange the cords around the respective pairs of 
pulleys, crossing the cord which goes around the upper 
pair, (this is the lovgest cord of the three ;) place the 
| globe on the inclination wire and the sun or large ball 
on the wire in the handle; then turn the stand so that 
the dividing line, between Aries and Pisces, on the hori- 
zontal circle on the large fixed pulley, shall be on the 
east side of the center; again, by applying the thumb 
and finger to the lower movable pulley, turn the incli- 
nation wire and globe on it, so that the north pole of 
the globe shall be directed toward the north star. The 

instrument is now adjusted. 








the true proportionate size of the Moon; and the large ball || 


| feet ; while the earth should be placed at the distance of || 


If by means of the handle the arm is turned around, 
it will be observed that the sun and earth revolve around 
a common center of gravity ; that the sun revolves on 
| its axis by coming in contact with the large pulley ; 
| that the moon revolves around the earth thirteen times, 

while the earth goes around the sun once ; that the par- 
| allelism of the earth’s axis, is maintained, always point- 
ing toward the north. The revolution of the earth on 
| its axis is effeeted by striking the globe lightly with the 
finger. The motion of all the balls should be from west 
| to east in the southern part of their orbits. 
| In the next number the subject of day and night, 
| different lengths of day and night, and changes of the 
seasons will be treated of in connection with the ma- 
chine. A. H. 





EE” EC We Seo 
Bea@s~ The Home School Journal has come to 


| Our sanctum. We extract the following statistics.— 

| West District—Rev. W. G. Gray, teacher; salary $31,50 
per month. 73 pupils enrolled—53 in daily attendance, 
Middle District—Mr. A. J. Travis and Miss H. Holcomb 
teachers ; salaries $24 and $12 per month. 153 pupils 

| enrolled—112 in daily attendance. We suggest that tho 
per cent, of absence be given; all can then avail them- 
selves of it. 


fas The spicy Acorn, from Ashland, gives 
the following statistics. High School, 5 per cent. of 
| absentees. Secondary, 29 per cent. Center Primary, 
| 153g percent. East Primary, 1034 per cent. Sickness 
is assigned as the cause of so much irregularity. 


Be@s~ Hon. Nathan Guilford has again been 

| elected Superintendent of our city schools. The popu- 

| lar vote gave him a majority of twenty-five, over Mr. 
C. Davenport, the other candidate. 


Bas~ The Ohio State Journal of March 28th, 
| speaks in high terms commending the exhibition of the 
poets of the Columbus High School. ‘The Lutheran 
| church was crowded. The interest exhibited was well 

rewarded. Everything went off in excellent style. All 
| the compositions were good—several of a high order. 
| The delivery was commendable. The music composed 
entirely by the school children, added much to the in- 
terest. Too much praise cannot be given to Dr. Lord 
| and the teachers under him for the efficient manner in 
| which our schools are conducted.” 


| 3 The first ticket to the Jenny Lind concert 
in this city, was bid off for $575, by Mr. McElvey, 
| Merchant Tailor, on Broadway street. The gross re- 
| ceipts for the five concerts amounted to not far from 
| $80,000. In the intervals of the concerts, Barnum 
delivered several temperance lectures and superintended 
| the exhibitions of General Tom Thumb. Cicero was 
| not more certainly the prince of Roman orators than P. 
| T. Barnum is king of universal yankeedom. 


23> The American Association for the Ad- 
va t of Education, will hold its next annual 
| meeting at Cleveland, Ohio. The session will com- 
| mence on the third Tuesday of August next, and proba- 
| bly continue for the remaindea of the week. This 
| association had its origin in the warm and far-seeing 
| philanthaopy of some of the strongest men of our nation. 
They comprehended our country with all its rich promi- 
ses and yet unwrought destinies, and felt impressed with 
the solemn conviction that nothing would save us from 
ruin, but the moral and intellectual elevation of the 
great, neglected, masses. This society is the organ of 
that feeling, devoted to the advancement of that cause. 
All teachers should be there; Cleveland is by far the 
most beautiful city in the western country. Every 
County Association of Teachers is entitled to two dele- 
gates to the meeting. Bishop Potter is President of the 
Society. 
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3—— By the School Law at present in force in 


Columbus, Ohio, the taxable property of said city is 
taxed three mills on the dollar, for educational purposes. 
This is over and above whatever amount may be re- 
ceived from the State School Fund. This tax gives 
more than $12,000 per annum. 


x The Granville School Clarion, No. 1, 
April, adds one more to the rapidly increasing list of 
school papers in this State. Within six months, the 
growth of educational papers in this State is entirely 
unexampled. 
excellent reading matter, among which is a Meteoro- 
logical Register. One copy, 50 cents per annum; 5 
copies $2,00; 20 copies $5,00. Address S. N. Sanford, 
A. M., Granville, Ohio. 


3 While the eloquent temperance lecturer, 
J. B. Gough, was in this city, he delivered thirty ad- 
dresses in thirty-one days. He obtained 10,400 signa- 
tures to the pledge, and wrote the pledge with his own 
hand in more than one hundred albums. In the city of 
Pittsburgh, he obtained 3,000 names to the pledge. 


3 The Territory of Santa Fe contains a 
population of 50,000, of whom only one hundred can 
read and write. 


(= How does the Sculptor die? He makes 


faces and busts. 


Ra The “Friend” is another monthly folio 
added to the list of papers supported by schools and de- 
voted to educational progress and reform. Send 25 cents 
to Mr. S. N. Wood, Mount Gilead, Ohio, and you will 
receive more than its worth back again. 

fas~ There will be a total eclipse of the sun 
on the 28th of July. The greatest obscuration will be 
in Oregon and California. 

Bas~ The Jenny Lind company consists of 
thirty-nine individuals, The orchestra consists of six- 
teen persons beside Miss Lind. 

Bas In the State of New York, there are 
2100 miles of plank roads. They cost $8,000,000, and 
pay more than 10 per cent. interest. The price of land 
along these roads has increased from five to ten dollars 
per acre. 

Beg> The Cincinnati Teachers’ Association, 
met on Saturday morning, April 5th, at the Upper Race 
Street School House. Rev. Mr. Robinson, pastor of the 

_ Ninth Street Baptist Church, delivered the opening 
“ address. "A motion was then made to suspend the order 
of exercises, in order to hear Mr. Holbrook make some 
explanations in regard to the various uses of the Tellu- 


tian and other accompanying apparatus, and to exhibit 
the manner of illustrating the various motions of the | 


planetary bodies, etc., etc. The motion was lost be- 
cause the regular order of exercises provided a time for 
all such proceedings. Hereupon a large number of the 
assembled teachers left the meeting. As but a few per- 
sons had as yet joined the Association, and it was ex- 
pected that on this, its first meeting, a respectable pro- 
portion of the teachers would become members, there 
arose a strong feeling to let this associational effort go 
the way of all previous ones. The appointed exercises, 
however, were performed, and a programme announced 
for the meeting to take place after four weeks. There 
was not strength enough for any spasms, 


Bas The city school authorities have pur- |) 


chased $300 worth of Holbrook’s School Apparatus, for 
the use of the city schools. A set has been provided 
for each of the houses. Each set consists of a Tellu- 
tian, a cabinet of labelled specimens of minerals, a set of 
geometrical diagrams, and a numeral frame. 

Bes When Gen. Scott was in this city, the 
pupils of several schools made a general stampede, leay- 
ing their sorrowful looking instructors not so much as 


It contains eight pages filled with most |) 


| a corporal’s guard. Crowds of them assembled around 
the Burnet House and clamored for the General. The 
servants tried to drive them away, but they would 
| not cease their vociferations, until Gen. Scott came out 
and satisfied them by making a short speech, and shaking 
hands with each one of them. With three prolonged 
cheers for the General and the Pesidency they then 
quietly dispersed. They were straight enough the next 
day. Some of them thought the shaking of such a 
| hand better than wearing a standing collar. 
iG A paper recently read before the British 
| Association, says that in a late hail storm in India, 
many of the massive hail stones weighed fourteen 
| pounds. Many of these balls were covered with a 
rough external covering, and underneath was a solid 
body of clear ice. Immense conglomerated masses of 
the hail stones were swept down the mountain ravines, 
, and in one of them a snake was found frozen. 


| ga@s~ The American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, will hold its session in this city, 
on the 5th of May next. This association has existed 
| about ten years, has published several large volumes of 
| valuable scientific papers, and now numbers about seven 
hundred members. Prof. Henry will deliver an address 
| On the Progress of Science in the United States.” 
fa Mr. Thomas W. Harvey has been elect- 
ed Principal of the Massillon Union School, in the 
place of Mr. L. Andrews, resigned. Mr. Harvey leaves 
| Republic, and his situation there has been filled by Mr- 
| Aaron Schuyler, said to be a young gentleman of fine 
attainments and excellent character. 
gas= Gould & Lincoln, of Boston, announce, 
as in preparation, a work entitled, Comparative, Physical 
and Historical Geography ; Or, the Study of the Earth 
and its Inhabitants ! a series of graduated courses for 
the use of schools, by Arnold Guyot. The first course 
is intended for pupils from seven to ten years of age; 
the second, for pupils of from ten to fifteen. The third 
course is to be used as a scientific manual, in acade- 
mies and colleges. Each course will consist of two 
parts ; one of purely Physical Geography ; the other 
of Ethnography, Statistics, Political and Historical 
| Geography. All will be illustrated by colored Physical 
| and Political maps. 


| Bes> Our city schools are in want of teachers. 
There has not been a time for many years in which so 
| many vacancies, immediate and prospective, have oc- 
curred, as just now. In some of the school houses, 
| as many as two or three persons are needed at once. 
| Within the last month, several teachers have tried the 
| schools and given them up, unable or unwilling to 
| manage them. We think that quite a number of active, 
energetic individuals, of the proper mental qualifica- 
| tions, could find no difficulty in getting good situations. 
| Next year (August next) two new school houses are to 
| be supplied by an entirely new corps of teachers. 

| Bex~ We have received from Columbus, an 
| octavo pamphlet of four pages, entitled, An Act provid- 
| ing for School Districts and School District Meetings, 
| prescribing the duties of District Officers, and Clerks and 
| Treasurers of Townships, and increasing the State and 
| County Common School funds, passed March 24th, 1851. 
| The act contains thirty-four sections. It must be of 
| great importance to all those engaged in the regulation 
| of school matters. It may be obtained, we suppose, by 
sending a note to Henry W. King, ex officio State Super- 
intendent, at Columbus, Ohio. 

Bes In the Cincinnati Central School, the 
attendance, etc., during the quarter just ended, is as fol- 
lows: In the Female Department, enrolled, 70 ; daily 
attendance, 6214 ; daily absence 414 ; per cent of daily 
absence, 6.7. In the Male Department, enrolled, 54; 
daily attendance, 51.3 ; daily absence, 1.7; per cent of 
daily absence, 3.4. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 














Bas- There are slight rumors afloat, that a 
Normal School will be established in this city ere long. 





MATHEMATICAL DEPARTMENT. 
SOLUTIONS, 
Question 1, sy 8S. Otcorr.— 
Given, . 
x? — 5x2 + y? + 9y = 968, (1) = 
8y? + ay + d4y — 30x = 5808, (2)§ andy. 
Sotution, sy J. W. Morrison.— 
Subtracting equation (2) from six times equation 
(1) leaves 
627 — 2y2 — zy = 0. Transposing 2y?, and 
dividing both sides by 6, we get 


Completing the square. 


__ 49y? 
— ‘144 . 


Extracting the sq. rt. 


2y y 
3 or — 3° 


Substituting the first value of x in equation 
(1), and reducing, we get 
5ly 8712 ‘ 
y* +5 =? completing the square and 
extracting the square root 


3 
we find y = 24, or — —_ 


13 
242 
16, or — 1 


Whence z = 


Consequently, « = 


By making use of z = am two other values 


may be found. 


Question 2, sy D. Jamizeson.—If the three 
perpendiculars let fall from a point within an 
equilateral triangle upon the three sides, are de- 
noted by a, b, c, what is the side of the triangle. 

Soxution, ny S. Oxvcorr.—Let z represent the 
side of the equilateral triangle, then the perpen- 
dicular let fall from either vertex of the triangle 
on the opposite side, will be denoted by 


a* 32? 
\2—2 =f =42 3. 
Hence the area of the triangle will be denoted by 
5X $2 J/3 =4f27 /3. 
But the area of the equilateral triangle is also 
evidently equal to the sum of the areas of the 


triangles, of which the altitudes are a, b, c, and 
base of each, z. 


ax , be . cx 
Hence 4 22 /3 = z ao =T Pr 
From which z = a at ¢) 
b+). 
Mr. R. W. McFaruanp remarks, that “ the 
sum of the three perpendiculars is equal to the 


perpendicular from one angle of the given tri- 
angle, let fall on the opposite side; and since the 


21, 


= /3 (a+ 


ratio of the perpendicular to the side is as 3 


2 




















therefore, the required side is of (a+b-+-¢).” 


J3 
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Acknow:mpomuawts. —Both questions were 
solved by Messrs. 8. Olcott, J. W. Morrison, D 
Jamieson, R. W. McFarland, Wm. C. Irwin, Jr., 
John B. Trevor, Solomon Wright, and James 
Gavin, Jr. Question 1 was solved by Mr. A 
Beall. 





A New Demonstration of Euclid, I, 47th. 
BY JONN B. TREVOR, 


A Member of the Sophomore Class, Woodward College: | 


To prove that the sum of the squares described 
on the legs of aright angled triangle is equal 
to the square described on the hypotenuse. 


a 
Wl 








a 








a ~ 

Let ABC be a right angle triangle; right an- 
gled at B. 
square AGDC; then through G draw HE paral- 
lel to BC, and produce AB until it meets GE at 
H; through D and C draw DE and CF, both 
parallel to AB, and meeting HE, one at E, and 
the other at F; through A and D draw AR and 
DL, both parallel to BC, and terminating in CF, 
one at R, and the other at L. The angles B, H, 
F, E, L, and R, all are right angles; and it is 
easily seen that AHFR is equal to the square || 
described on BOC, aud it is easily proved that 
FEDL is equal to the square described on AB; 


for since H is a right angles HAG + AGH = | 


90°, and as CAG is a right angle, BAC + HAG 
= 90°, therefore HAG + AGH = BAC + 
HAG, or AGH = BAC, therefore, BCA = 
HAG, and as AG = AC, the triangle AHG= 
ABC, and in the same way you can prove the 
triangle AHG = GDE, therefore BC = AH = 
GE, and BA = HG = DE, and AB + AH = 
BH= GE + HG = HE, and subtracting AH 
from one side, and its equal, HF, from the other, 
there remains AB = FH, therefore, FEDL = 
AB?: Allof the square AHFR is within AC?, 
except the two triangles AHG and GFT, and all 
of the square FEDI is within AC’, except the 
trapezoid FEDT, which being added to the tri- 
angle GFT gives the triangle GED; but as 
LDE is equal to GDC = 90°, subtract LDT 
from each, and there remains GDE = CDL; 
then, DGE LCD, and as GD = CD, triangle 
GED = CLD, and in the same way you can 
prove AHG = ARC, therefore, AB? + BC? 
== AQ’. 


= 





The preceding demonstration was furnished in reply 
to the call of Mr. Solomon Wright in a recent number 
of the School Friend, for a demonstration of this cele- 


On the hypotenuse AC describe the || 





| brated proposition, different how: any thing ‘that has 
| hitherto appeared. We believe the preceding demon- 
stration fulfills this condition. We have seen two other 


| Somanetvetinnt different from Euclid’s, but Mr. Tre- 





vor’s is different from either of them. We publish it, | 
, It | however, merely asacuriosity. Euclid’s demonstration 


is the best that has yet been given, and we have no ex- 
pectation that it will ever be superseded. 





QUESTIONS. 


Question 1, spy Geo. W. Dicx1nson.—The 


persons, in what ratio must the population have 


million inhabitants at the end of two hundred 
years? 

Question 2, sy D. Jamreson.—It is required 
|to form a triangle within a given triangle, by 
| drawing lines parallel to the three given sides, so 
| that the triangle and the three trapezoids thus 
formed shall be all equal to each other. 

fig@s™ Solutions to these questions will be pub- 
lished in the July number. They should be sent 
so as to reach here not later than June 15th. 

To Corresponpents.—‘ Chambfue ” is in- 
_fcrmed that his problem is impossible. To solve 
it would involve the power to describe a circle 
| through four points. The question proposed by | 
|“ J. G., Jr.,” may be found solved in Gummere’s | 
Surveying. It is not our wish or intention to | 
propose questions that are found in works acces- 
sible to the majority of our readers. 

We are often solicited by unknown correspon- 
dents, and they are almost always anonymous, to 
publish questions for solution, of which neither 
solution nor answer is furnished. It is evident 
| that in most of these cases, as in that of “ Chamb- || 
| fue,” above referred to, the object of the propo- 
ser is to obtain a svlution to a question which he 
is unable to solve himself. Most of these ques- 
tions are without interest, except to the proposer. 
It will save this class of correspondents some 











trouble if they will bear in mind that, as a gene- || 


ral rule, we offer no question for solution, unless || 
the proposer himself accompanies it with a solu- 
tion. This rule is only departed from in cases 
where questions possess special interest. Such | 
we are always gratified to receive, whether solved 


or not. 





Coutpy’t TeLt THe Dirrerence.—A loafer 
got hold of a green persimmon, which (before 
they are ripened by the frost) are said to be the 
most bitter and puckery fruit known. He took 
the persimmon outside the garden wall, and com- 
menced upon it by seizing a generous mouthful 
of the fruit, which proved to be in a state to 
frizzle his lips and tongue most provokingly. 

“ How do you like it?” inquired the owner of 
the garden, who had been watching him. 

The saliva was oozing from the corners of the 
fellow’s mouth, and he was able only to reply: 

“How do I look, naber? Am I wislin’ or 
singin?” 











earth having been repeopled after the flood by | 
the three sons of Noah and their wives, in all six | 


increased each year, that there may have been a | 


The World is Bright Before Thee. 
BY FITZ GREENE HALLECK. 
The world is bright before thee, 
Its summer flowers are thine ; 
Its calm blue sky is o’er thee— 
Thy bosom virtue’s shrine ; 
And thine the sunbeam given 
To nature’s morning hour, 
Pure, warm, as when, from heaven, 
It burst on Eden’s bower. 





There is a song of sorrow— 
The death dirge of the gey— 
| That tells, ere dawn of morrow, 
These charms may fade away ; 
That sun’s bright beam be shaded, 
That sky be blue no more— 
The summer flowers be faded, 
And youth’s warm promise o’er. 





Believe it not. Though lonely 

Thy evening home may be— 

Though beauty’s bark can only 
Float on a summer sea— 

Though time thy bloom is stealing, 
There’s still beyond his art, 

The wild-flower wreath of feeling— | 
The sunbeam of the heart. 








How the Candle Burns. 
The following description of the process by 





which a candle burns, is prepared from “ The 
| Chemistry of a Candle,” published in “ Dickens’ 
| Household Words.” 

| By looking down on the top of a wax candle, 
a little cup full of melted wax may be seen just 
around the wick. The cool air keeps the outside 
hard so that a rim is formed which prevents the 
melted wax from running down the side. The 
wax in the little cup goes up through the wick 

| to be burned, just as the oil does in the wick of 
-alamp. It goes up through the little passages 

| in the cotton wick, because very small channels, 


ing up liquids. 
| attraction. 

When the candle is blown out, a paake rises 
from the wick. If a bit of lighted paper be held 
_in this smoke, the candle will light again without 
| touching the flame to the wick. This shows that 

the melted wax sucked up through the wick is 
| turned into vapor, and it is the vapor which burns 
and communicates fire to the wick. 

When the candle is lighted, the heat of the 
burning vapor keeps on melting more wax, and 
that is sucked up within the flame, where it is 
turned into vapor and burned; and this process 
is continued until the wax is all used up, and 
the candle is gone, or burned up, as it is termed. 

Notwithstanding the flame of the candle looks 
flat, it is both round and hollow, and runs up to 
a point. It is thus drawn up by the hot air. 
Hot air always rises, and that is the way smoke 
is taken up achimney. It goes up with the cur- 
rent of heated air. 

The bright flame of the candle is often no 
thicker than a sheet of paper, and it does not 
even touch the wick. That the flame is hollow 


This power is called capillary 


” 
| 








or pores, have the power in themselves of suck- ° 
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way be seen by taking a piece of white paper 
and holding it for a second or two upon the can- 
dle flame, keeping the flame steady. When the 
black from the smoke has been rubbed off, it || 
will be seen that the paper is scorched in the 
shape of a ring, while inside of the ring it is only || 
soiled, and not scarcely singed at all. 


Inside of this hollow flame is the vapor spoken | 
of just now. By putting one end of a bent tube 


into the middle of the flame, and the other end | 


in a bottle, the vapor, or gas. from the candle 
will mix with the air in the bottle. If fire be set 
to this mixture of air and gas, it will explode 
with a report. 


The flame of the candle, then, is a little shining || 


case, with gas inside of it and air on the outside, 
so that the case of flame is between the gas and 
the air. 
burn, and, when the candle burns properly, none 
of it passes out through the flame, and none of |, 
the air gets through the flame to the gas. The 
greatest heat of the candle is in the case of || 
flame. 

A candle will not burn without air. If it has 
not enough air it goes out or burns badly, so that 


some of the vapor inside of the flame comes out || 
A candle smokes because |) 


in the form of smoke. 
the wick is so large that in burning it makes too 
much fuel, or vapor, in proportion to the air that 
can get to it, consequently some of the vapor 
must escape in the form of smoke. 

The smoke that comes out of a candle is what 
burns and makes the light. This smoke is a 
cloud of small dust, and the little grains of dust 
are bits of charcoal, or carbon. 


ing make the flame bright. They are burned 
the moment they are made, but the flame goes on 
making more of them as fast as it consumes 
them; and that is how the flame keeps bright. 

These little grains of carbon are made in the 
case of flame itself, where the strongest heat is. 
The great heat separates them from the gas which 
comes from the melted wax, and as soon as they 
touch the air on the outside of the thin flame they 
burn. Carbon, or charcoal, is what causes the 
brightness of all lamps and candles, as well as 
gas light; hence there must be carbon in what 
they are made of. 


WHAT BECOMES OF THE BURNED CANDLE. 


By many persons it is supposed that the can- 
dle, when consumed, burns to nothing. This is 
not the case. Every thing and every body goes 
some where; nothing is annihilated, hence the 


matter of which the candle is composed must still |) 


exist, though it may be changed to forms widely 


differing from those by which it is known as a 
candle. 


You have already learned that the wax or tal- | 
low of a candle turns into vapor, which produces 
the flame by burning; and now we will tell you 








The gas keeps going into the flame to | 


These are made | may be collected. Then, if clear lime-water be | 
in the flame, and burned by it, and while burn- || 


into water, and carbonic acid gas. 

If you should hold a long, slender gas-burner } 
over the flame of a candle, and let the flame burn | } 
just within the end of it, some of the hot air 
would come out of the top; but if the glass was | 
cold, a sort of dew would be left bebind, in the | 
_ glass chimney. This dew, when collected, turns | 
| out to be water. 


the candle and partly from the air. Water is 
| composed of two gases—hydrogen and oxygen. 


; One ninth of the water is hydrogen and eight 


ninthsisoxygen. Hydrogen will burn, and when 
burning produces water. 
at all, of itself, but it has a wonderful power in 
making other things burn. 
| The air we breathe is composed of oxygen and 
|and nitrogen. Nothing will burn in nitrogen. 
No animal can live in it. When the hydrogen || 
| feom the burning candle comes in contact with || 
| air, the oxygen of the air unites with this hydro- 
| gen, and water is formed in the dew-like state. 
Thus it is seen that a part of the candle when || 
| burned turns into water. 
Now there is another part of the candle that 
does not turn into water. 


dense into dew. Some of this hot stream is the 


taken all the oxygen. 
this stream of hot air beside nitrogen. 

If a jar be held over the end of the gasburner, 
or long glass the, the hot air from the candle 


put into the jar, and stopped and shaken up, the 


water will turn milky. The gas thus collected || 


from the burning candle, and which turns the 
lime-water white, is carbonic acid gas. This gas 
will not burn; it will put out a light instantly. 
| It is poisonous, and kills animals that breathe it. 
Carbonic acid gas is formed from the burning 
candle by the carbon of the candle uniting with 
| the oxygen of the air, just as the hydrogen does 
| to form water. Carbonic acid gas, then, is simply 
| carbon dissolved in oxygen. When charcoal is 
| burned, it all goes into carbonic acid gas, except 
ashes ; and these are only the earthy matter that 

| was in the charcoal. 
| Now you see that a candle-flame is vapor 
| burning, and the vapor, in burning, turns into 
| water and carbonic acid gas. The oxygen in 
both the carbonic acid gas and the water comes 
from the air, and the hydrogen and carbon to- 
| gether are the vapor. They are distilled out of 
| the melted wax by the heat. Carbon, alone, can 
not be distilled by any heat. It can be distilled, 
though, when joined with hydrogen, as it is in the 
_wax, and then the hydrogen and carbon, mixed, 


rise in a gas of the same kind as that ‘used in 
| lighting streets in cities. So a candle is a little 


























| gas manufactory in itself, which burns the gas as 
fast as it makes it. 


what becomes of the vapor when burned. It turns || 


Now the dew thus collected in the chimney } 
‘over the burning candle is partly formed from | 


| ject. 


Oxygen will not burn | 





| 








It is the stream of || 
hot air going up from it, and that will not con- || 


nitrogen of the air from which the candle has | 
But there is something in |, 











Correcting Essays. 

Every exercise in school ought to hold out to 
| scholars inducements to mental activity and to 
the acquisition of correct habits of thought, of 
speaking and of composition. Whatever may 
| have been the success in the former two things, 
it must be evident to every one that but very few 
"acquire much ease and facility in the latter, during 
their school days. 

The truth of the case is, that until lately, it was 
not regarded a fit exercise for the younger class 


of pupils—it was one of the higher studies. ‘This 
| was a very unfortunate mistake and has conse- 


quently produced much perplexity upon the sub- 
Pupils are accustomed to regard it as a very 
dry and irksome task; and further that it is not 
very creditable to have mistakes detected in their 
essays and pointed out. This need not be so; 


for when it is properly conducted, it becomes a 
| very desirable privilege to read compositions and 


| have them corrected. This is to a great extent 
true inthe Home School at the present time. 

In making corrections, our motto is improve- 
ment not perfection. The former is attainable, 
the latter, not. Consequently the whole duty of 
correcting is given over to the scholars and is 
made part of the exercise of composition, in this 

manner : 

For a certain term of time the school is divi- 
_ded into pairs. The first week, essays are read 
in the presence of the whole school, and, after 
| the mechanical execution has been examined by 
| the teacher, which can be done in a minute, the 
| pupils exchange and each one is required to write 
| out neatly, all the corrections that may be made 
| in the other’s essay, and read it before the school 
| the next week. The essays are again carefully 
| inspected and each one, together with the correc- 
| tions on it returned to the proper owner, A cer- 
| tain number of pairs read every day in the week. 
| This method is a sure guarantee against pla- 
|giarism. The fact that the corrections must be 
returned with the essay, prevents any careless 
ness or impropriety on the part of any scholar 
| who is fit to be retained as a member of any well 
| regulated school. The whole working of this 
| plan is most admirable, and [ would commend 
| it to the notice of all who are interested in this 
most useful department of education. 





BY BARRY CORNWALL. 
Day dawn’d. Within a curtained room 
Fill’d to faintness with perfume, 
A lady lay at point of doom. 


| The History of Life. 


Day closed. A child had seen the light. 
But for the lady, fair and bright, 
She rested in undreanring night! 


Spring came. The lady’s grave was green. 
And uear it often times was seen,* 
A gentle boy, with thoughtless mein. 


Years fled. He wore a manly face, 
And struggled in the world’s rough race, 
And won at last a lofty place. 


And then HE died! Behold before ye, 
Humanity’s brief sum and story, 


























Life, death, and all that is of—Guory? 
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Living in Hearts. 

It is better to live in hearts than in houses. A 
change of circumstances, or a disobliging land- 
lord may turn one out of a house to which he 
has formed many pleasing attachments. Remov- 
ing from place to place, is with many, an una- 
voidable incident of life. But one can not be 
expelled from a true and loving heart save by his 
own fault; nor yet always by that, for affection 
clings tenaciously to its object in spite of ill-de- 
sert; but go where he will, his home remains in 
hearts which have learned to love him; the roots 
of affection are not torn out nor destroyed by such 
removals, but they remain fixed deep in the heart, 
clinging still to the image of that object which 
they are more eager again to clasp. When one 
revisits the home of his childhood—the place of 
his happy abode in life’s spring time—pleasant 
as it is to survey each familiar spot, the house, 
the gardens, the trees—there is in the warm grasp 
of the hand, the melting of the eye, the kind and 
earnest salutation, a delight that no mere object 
of nature or art, no beautiful cottage, nor shady 
rill, nor quiet grove can possibly bestow. 

Tio be remembered, to be loved, to live in 
hearts, this is one solace amid earthly changes; 
this a joy above all the pleasures of scene and 
place. We love this spiritual home feeling—the 
union of hearts which death can not destroy; for 
it augurs if there be a heart-purity as well as 


heart affection, an unchanging and imperishable | 
abode in hearts now dear.—Christian Treasury. | 





Light Reading. 

In looking over the columns of an exchange 
paper, our attention has been strongly drawn to 
the following passage quoted from Dr Thomas 
Arnold: 

“ As I believe the English Universities are 


portion of the community will spare for intellec- 
| tual effort. We say intellectual effort, because 
these exciting publications do tax the energies of 
the mind, and consume its powers, in self-indul- 
| gence, however frivolous may be the objects by 
which they are thus exhausted. 

| Maultitudes now make the reading of such 
| books the chief business of life. Of course they 











‘upon the truths of God’s Word. No one can 
\take pleasure in dwelltng upon characters and 


| jectof a jest or a sneer, and at the same time live 


that are “unseen and eternal.” 

The increased and increasing demand for se- 
rial publications of the character referred to by 
| Dr. Arnold, is a most important and alarming 

feature of the day in which we live. Parents 
need to exercise the utmost watchfulness for 
| their children, and to exhibit to them in this par- 
ticular, consistent example, lest they become en- 
| slaved to the pernicious habit of making these 
publications their only mental food. ‘The habit 
‘is to the mind what indulgence in intoxicating 
drink is to the body. In both cases there is a 
constant craving for excitement, and for an ex- 
citement which unfits the faculties, and draws 
away the affections from duty, from heaven and 
from God. 





of every one whose attention has been turned to 
this subject, whether our estimate of the magni- 
tude of the evil is not just, if it be not even below 
_the reality 7—Southern Churchman. 





Who are your Aristocrats. — Twenty 
years ago, this one butchered, that one made 


| can have no relish for solid or serious reading, or | 
| for such pursuits as are nurtured by meditation | 


scenes wherein religion appears only as the sub- || 


/inan atmosphere where the “things which are || 
seen” appear trivial in comparison with those 


We appeal to the observation and experience | 


the best places in the world for those who can | 
profit by them, so I think for the idle and self- | 


indulgent, they are the very worst: and [ would | 


candles, another one sold cheese and butter, a |: 


fourth carried on a distillery, another was a con- 
tractor on canals, others were merchants and 


rather prefer to send a boy to Van Dieman’s 


Land, where he must work for his bread, than || 


send him to Oxford to live in luxury, without 
any desire in his mind to avail himself of its ad- 
vantages. 
ability, seems to be a growing fault, and I do not 
know to what to ascribe it except to the great 
number of exciting books of amusement, like 
Pickwick, Nickleby, Bentley’s Magazine, etc., 
etc., These completely satisfy all the intellec- 
tual appetite of a boy, which is rarely very vora- 
cious, and leave him totally palled, not only for 
his regular work, which I could excuse in com- 
parison, but for literature of all sorts, even for 
history and poetry. 

Most unhappily the remark which we have 
italicised is not limited in its application to the 
colleges of England, nor indeed to any sex or 
age. In our country the species of light reading 
referred to is found in sufficient abundance to 
absorb all the time and interest which a large 


Childishness in boys even of good | new financiers; the old gent is discharged, the || 


| young gentleman takes his revenues, and begins || 


mechanics. They are acquainted with both 
ends of society, as their children will be after 


| For often you shall find that those toiling worms 
hatch butterflies, and they live about a year. 
Death brings a division of property, and it brings 


to travel—towards poverty, which he reaches be- 
fore death—or his children do, if he do not. So 
| that in fact, though there is a sort of moneyed 
rank, it is not heriditary; it is accessible to all; 
| three good seasons of cotton will send a genera- 
| tion of men up, a score of years will bring them 
|| all down, and send their children to labor. The 
| father grubs and grows rich; bis children strut 
/and use the money; their children, inherit the 
| pride, and go to shiftless poverty; their children, 
reinvigorated by fresh plebian blood, and by the 
, smell of the clod, come up again. Thus, society, 
| like a tree, draws its sap from the earth, changes 


in great glory, sheds them off to fall back to the 


| to re-appear in new trees and fresh garniture. 


Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine. 





them, though it will not do to say so out loud. | 


it into leaves and blossoms, spreads them abroad |, 


earth, again to mingle with the soil, and at length || 
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March, 1851. 
= Fahr’heits), Baro- me (By 
=| Therm’ter |meter.| Wind. | s H ‘“ 
pi 2312 || Moca =) a 8) s LS! 
GS iee |e |e lel = P| 
1, 20.41, 34.0/ 29.329 nw (nw |2fair | 9 
2 29 48 34.0| 29194 west west | 3 fair 6 
| 3/2040 32.7 | 29.550 nw | west | 3iclear [10 
4) 34 62 47.8 | 29.337, sw | sw | 2'clear |10) 
5 41 67 53.8) 29.130 sw | sw | 4 var'ble| 3) 22 
6 31/41 34.5 |,29.469, nw | nw | 2 var’ble 1) 
| 73145 37.0 29.370, ne | east | 1 var’ble| 1) 
| 8 2946 34.7 | 29.290, sw west | 4 fair 6| 
| 9 2355 38.2/ 29.345 sw | sw | 4 var’ble 5) 
| 10,2850 39.5 | 29.601 west | west | 2 clear 10) 
11/39 61 46.8 |'29.353) west | n w | 2! fair 9| 
| 12 2855 39.8 | 29.552) n e ne | liclear {10 
| 13) 29 66 60 8 |29.483, west | west | 1 clear [10 
14 34/70, 55.0 28.415) west | west | 1) fair | 9| 
15) 52.56 53.8/ 29.121} sw | sw | l1jcloudy| 0) .76 
|, 16 47 65 53.0/ 29.033 sw (nw | 4 cloudy, 0, 1.07 
17, 4153, 45.7 |(29.009| west | west | 3iicloudy| 0) .51 
18 3848 39.2/ 29.276 nw nw | 2\var’ble| 1) .03 
| 19 30.50 39.5) 29.332 nw north! Q)fair | 6) 
20, 29 51) 37.3 | 29.342 nw | nw | 1 fair | 9 
21 2745 40.0 | 29.363, ne | ne | 1) var’ble| 1) 
2241 47, 43.5|98.978 ne | ne | Iicloudy| 0.17 
23,42 52 45.2 | 29.183 north north) 1) cloudy) 0| 
| 24'41 53 46.2| 29.344 nw | west | liclear {10 
25)38:72 54.7 |i99.443 west west | 1) fair | 9 
| 26,4678 65.5 29.425, sw | sw | 3)var’ble| 5 
| 27/56 70 58.5 |/29.343; sw sw | 3)var’ble| 1)  .50 
| 28 3865 50.2 |/29.520 west | west | 2 clear '10) 
29 41,77 61.7| 29.419) sw | sw | 1)\var’ble| 5) 
3057 79 67.2 29.268 sw sw | 2 fair | 6.06 
31'60 72 63.2 ''29.457' west | west | I|\var’ble' 4) 04 





Exrianation.—The first column contains the day of 
the month; the second, the minimum or least hight of 
the thermometer, during the twenty-four hours, begin- 
ning with the dawn of each day; the third, the maxi- 
mum or greatest hight during the same period; the 
fourth, the mean or average temperature of the day, 

| reckoning from sunrise to sunrise; the fifth, the mean 
hight of the barometer, corrected for capillarity, and re- 
| duced to the temperature of freezing water. In estima- 
ting the force of the wind, 0 denotes calm, 1 a gentle 
| breeze, 2 a strong breeze, 3 a light wind, 4 a strong 
wind, and 5 a storm. In estimating the clearness of 
the sky, 10 denotes entire clearness, or that which is 
| nearly so, and the other figures, from 0 to 10, the cor- 
responding proportionate clearness. The other columns 
| need no explanation. 
| Summary— 
Least hight of 


Thermometer, 20° 
| Greatest hight of ¥ 79° 


| Monthly range of * 59° 

| Least daily variation of “ 40 

| Greatestdailyvariationof 37° 
Mean temperature of month, 469.42 

6s « at sunrise, 37°.3 

“ “ at 2 P. M., 579.3 

| Coldest day, March 3d. 

| Mean temperature of coldest day, 32°.7 

| Warmest day, March 30th. 

| Mean temperature of warmest day, — 67°.2 

| Minimum hight of Barometer, 28.936 inches. 

| Maximum “ “s 29.601 “ 
Range of * o 665 “ 

| Mean bed « 29.3313 “ 


Number of days of rain and snow, 9. 

Perpendicular depth of rain and melted snow, 6.45 
inch. 

Perpendicular depth of rain and melted snow, 3.36 
inches. 

Perpendicular depth of snow, .75 inch. 


Weartuer.—Clear and fair 16 days; variable 10 days; 


cloudy 5 days. 
Winps.—N., eg dave; N. E., 21¢ days; E., 14 days; 
W., 9 days; W., 10 days; N. W., 61¢ days. ’ 

| Memoranpa.—Ist to 4th, fair and clear; 5th snow in 
| the night ; 6th to 9th, variable and windy ; 9th to 15th, 
| clear, fair and pleasant; 15th to 19th, cloudy and wet; 
, drizzly 


is. 





| 19th to 22d, variable and pleasant ; 22d and 
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and gloomy ; 24th and 25th, clear, fair and pleasant ; 
26th and 27th, very windy and dusty; 27th to 3lst, 


clear, fair and pleasant—light shower 30th and 3lst in |) 


the night. 


OssEeRvaTIONs.—March, this year, has been, on the 


whole, unusually pleasant, and thus far, the remarks }) 
made in the observations for last month, has been fully || 


verified, that a mild winter is generally followed by a 
mild and pleasant spring. 


The mean temperature is about 3° higher than the 


average mean temperature of the mouth. The quantity 
of rain is a little less than the average. The spring thus 
far has been favorable to fruits and vegetation, and the 
indications are favorable for an abundant supply. 





With other ministrations, thou, O Nature, 
Healest thy wandering and distempered child. 
Thou pourest on him thy soft influences, 

Thy sunny hues, fair forms, and breathing sweets, 
Thy melodies of woods, and winds, and waters, 
Till he relent, and can no more endure 

To be a jarring and discordant thing, 

Amid this general dance and minstrelsy,— 

But, bursting into tears, wins back his way, 

His angry spirit healed and humanized 

By the benignant touch of love and beauty. 





ka The Committee on Schools in the New || 


York House of Assembly have reported a bill 
proposing to raise $800,000 by a State tax for 
the support of Common Schools. It is also pro- 
posed to substitute a poll tax for the old rate bill. 
The poli tax will amount to $300,000, which, 


with the $300,000 from tke school fund, will | 


make a total of $1,400,000. 
———— ol 











TO DEALERS IN 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 





W. B, SMITH & Co,, 
Publishers of School Books, 


SSE” SE Eee BCE Sse 
AND 


Manufacturers of Account Books, 


No. 58 Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 





We respectfully solicit the custom of dealers in the above 
articles, being confident that we can make it an object for 
them to obtain their supplies of us, i preference to obtain- 
ing them at the East. 


Country Merchants 

Will find at our establishment the various text books gene- 
rally used iu Southern and Western Schools, at luwest 
Eastern prices. We are the only publishers of McGuttiey’s 
Eclectic Series, which has a much larger sale than any 
similar series published in the United States, and is believed 
— most popniar series of school books ever pub- 
ished. 


Our stock of Blank Books, Paper, and Stationery gene- 
rally, is very complete, and offered at very low prices. 


Booksellers 


Who purchase in large quantities are informed that the 
great facilities which our publications atford us in obtaining 
stock, enable us to offer at the very lowest rates, and we 
are confident that they will find it for their interest to obtain 
supplies of many leading school books of us, in preference 
to obtaining them at the East. Having enlarged our Blank 
Book Bindery, we are now regularly manufacturing the 
various styles and sizes of Account Books generally wanted, 
as well as a very full assortment of Memorandum and Pass 
Books These we are offering at much lower prices than 
they have ever hitherto been sold in the West. We are 
determined to compete successfully in quality and price 
with the best Eastern manufacturers. TERMS—CASH. 


W. B. SMITH & CO., 
No. 58 Main st, east side, 
Near Columbia st, Cincinnati. 
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| RAY’S ALGEBRA, PART FIRST, 


On the Analytical and Inductive Method of Instruction; with numerous Practical Exercises-— 
Designed for Common Schools and Academies. Complete in one volume, 12mo., of 240 pages, 
Compiled for the Eclectic Series, by Dr: Ray, Professor of Mathematics in Woodward 


College. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


No better evidence is needed that this is an improvement on all similar treatises, than the high commendation it has 
| received from the many intelligent instructors who have examined it. [ts merits are rapidly gaining for it adoption, as 
the standard elementary text-bv.ok in Algebra in our best schools and academies. 

The tollowing are a few of the recommendations, which are daily accumulating in the hands of the publisher 


From J. H. Faircuiwp, Professor of Mathematics in Oberlin College. 

Professor Ray—Sir: | have read, with much satisfaction, your Algebra, Part First. It seems admirably adapted as 
an introduction to the study; and is such a book as no one but an experienced and successful teacher could produce. The 
demonstrations are sufficiently scientific, and yet not so abstract as to be unintelligible to the learner. Many authors 

seem to think that their reputation depends upon making their works above the comprehension of a beginner. Although 
| some new work on algebra appears among us almost every month, yet yours was needed. lam pleased to see that the 
first edition is quite free from typographical errors, and that the language is, for the most part, logically and granmati- 
cally accurate; a remark which will not apply to all the works on algebra recently published in your city. 

If you shall succeed as well in part second as in part first, the book will be welcomed by many instructors. 


(Signed) J. H. FAIRCHILD. 
January 5, 1849. 
| From P. Carter, Professor of Mathematics, etc., in Granville College. 
I have examined, with much interest, the copy of Ray’s Algebra presented to me by your politeness. As an ele- 
mentary work for beginners, and especially for younger pupils, I consider it as one of the best with which I am ac- 
quainted. Like all the elemeutary works of Professor Ray, it is distinguished for its simplicity, clearness, and precision 


and furnishes an excellent iutroductiou to the larger and more difficult works of this beautiful science. 


(Signed) P. CARTER. 
February 24, 1849. 
Extract from a communication furnished for the “ School Friend’’, by an accomplished teacher in the * Cincinnati 
| CentraL Hicgu Scuoo”’, in which Ray’s Algebra is used. 

“It is but a few months since this book was issued from the press, and although we are acquainted with a dozen othe 
Algebras of similar pretensions, and no mean value, yet from the examination of no one of them have we risen with s 
much pleasure and satisfaction, as from the examination of this.” * * * “Jn graduating the plan of his work, th 
| author has shown great care and ingenuity, and in its executioa, has manifested a familiarity with the wants and diflicul 

ties of young students, and a tact in obviating them, which has rarely been equaled. ‘The principles are briefly stated 
| then illustrated and impressed on the mind by a numerous and choice selection of ree hagT All portions of the work 

bear ample testimony to the truth of a remark in the preface, that every page was carefully elaborated by many years of 

toil in the school-room. The statement and illustrations of the principles indicate that the ignorance and misapprehad 
| sions of the pupil were met and fathomed by a keen and watchful eye in the teacher, and the proper remedies applied 
| and that these remedies were tested by repeated trials through a long and systematic course of teaching, and finally 

recorded for the use of students yet to be.” 

From Mr. Green, of the English and Classical Academy, Madison. 

I have carefully examined Ray’s Algebra, Part First. The arrangement adopted in it of the fundamental principles 
of the science is, no doubt, the best one. The demonstrations accompanying the rules are lucid and accurate, and the 
examples copious enough to impress them indelibly upon the mind of the pupil. From the character of the author's 
arithmetic, the public had reason to expect that an algebra from the same author would be a valuable contribution to this 
department of science, and, in the judgment of the writer, this expectation will not be disappointed. 


October 16, 1848. 
From Mr. Zacuos, Professor of Mathematics in Dr. Colton’s Academy. 


I have examined Ray’s Elementary Algebra, and the best recotmmendation I cun give it, is the fact that I have 
| adopted it in my younger classes. (Signed) J. C. ZAcuos. 
September 23, 1848. 


From B. C. Hosss, Superintendent of Friends’ Boarding School, Richmond. 

I consider Ray’s Algebra, Part First, worthy of a place in every school. ‘lhe author has fallen upon an ingenious 
| method of securing a mental preparation, before the more difficult exercises of the slate are required. ‘The work is clear 
and comprehensive. and a selection of superior formule has been made for the solution of difficult problems. Could an 
objection be made to the work, it would be, that the subject is too much simplified. The cheapness of the work bring 

it within the means of every one. (Signed) Lb. C. Hogs. 

Ninth Month, 20, 1848. 

From Mr. 8. Finpuey, Principal of Chillicothe Academy. 

After a careful examination of Ray’s Algebra, Part First, | cheerfully recommend it as one of the best treatises in 
that department of science now extant. In its enunciation of rules it is concise and clear; in its demonstrations it is 
simple and philosophical; and its examples are numerous and varied: so that, in every respect, it excels as a theoretical 
and practical text-book for beginners, and as such is now in use in the Chillicothe Academy. 


(Signed) 
February 26, 1849. 


SAM’L FINDLEY 





From Mr. Hooxrr, Teacher at Mount Carmel, Ohio. 

| Professor Ray—Respected sir: I have, for some time past, been examining your elementary work on Algebra; and can 
truly say, that, as a primary work, it is better suited (according to my opinion) for general use in schools, than any similar 
work with which I am acquainted. The transition from arithmetic to our primary works on algebra, is, generally, too 
great; and unless scholars have a * natural tact” for mathematics, their knowledge of numbers generally stops with 
arithmetic, as few have the courage to undertake to master a theoretical treatise on algebra. * * * Tam glad to see 
you have made the change from arithmetic so gradual, and, at the same time so interesting. I have no doubt but your 

work will take precedence of all elementary treatises now in use in the Western States. ° * * 

(Signed) J. J, Hooker. 

February 28, 1849. 
CINCINNATI PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

The following is the Report of the Committee on Text Books to the Board of Directors, [May 1, 1849.] 

“ That they have examined Ray’s Algebra, Part First, and find it to be the cheapest and the best elementary work on 
the sciencé of Algebra that they have used, or that has come under their inspection. It is of a higher order than most 
elementary works, and at the same time, it is very simple, commencing with seventeen pages of intellectual exercises 
which serve as a connecting link between Arithmetic and Algebra. The whole work appears to be what the author say 
it is—* The result of much reflection, and the experience of many years in the school-room.’ The committee, therefore 
recommend the adoption of the following resolution: 

** Resolved, That Ray’s Algebra, Part First, be adopted as a Text Book in the Common Schools of Cincinnati. 

Wo. PHivuips, JR. C. DAVENPORT, 
S. MoLLITER, A L. BUSHNELL, 


Committee on Text Books.’ 
RAY’S ALGEBRA, PART FIRST, is for sale by bookscllers generally. 
Teachers of Algebra will be furnished, gratuitously, with copies for examination. on application to the publishe 
W. B. SMITH & CO., 
Publishers of the Eclectic EducationaSries, 
: CincinnatiO 
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1@- A NEW GRAMMAR, 7 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


Professor Pinneo’s Larger rammar: 
Which is entitled as follows, viz: 


“ Prnnzo’s ANALYTICAL GRAMMAR OF THE EN- 
GLisHh Lancuace. DersigNep For ScuHoo.s: 
By T. 8. Pinneo, A.M.” 


Pinneo’s Analytical Grammar 


Is, perhaps, the most complete work of the kind for in- 
struction in schools and academies, ever offered to Amer- 
ican Teachers. 


The following extract is from the Preface: 


“ This work is intended to succeed the author's PRIMARY 
GRAMMAR. It is designed, however, to be complete in 
in itself, and does not necessarily require an acqnaintance 
with its predecessor, although such acquaintance will es- 
sentially facilitate the study with all learners, and with 
young people is especially important. 

« The title analytical is given to it, because that method 
of teaching is introduced to a far greater extent than is 
usual in books of this kind. 

“The attention of the teacher is respectfully invited to 
the following prominent peculiarities of this work: 


“\ COMPLETE vIFw of the well established principles of 
the English language, in their practical bearing on analysis 
and construction, is intended to be here pre sented. No 
space is wasted with the discussion of curious or unimpor- 
tant points, which, however interesting to the critical stu- 
dent, can not but encumber an elementary work. 


“2. SImMPLIcITy in definitions, examples, exercises, and 
arrangement, has been carefully studied. A particular 
preference has heen given to English words as technical 
terms, whenever practicable; and when this is not so, 
familiar explanations and illustrations are given, so that 
the learner may understand every step as he advances. 

“3. INTEREST in the study, it is hoped, is secured by the 
variety and attractive nature of the exercises. The didac- 
tic, illustrative and practical methods of teaching are united, 
that each point, being presented in these several ways, may 
interest and impress the mind. 

“4. THe EXERCISES are very full and numerous, much 
exceeding those in other works on this subject. 


«5, ANALYSIS is taught moch more minotely and exten- 
sively than usual, except in those treatises which are de- 
voted exclusively to this subject. It is introduced in an 
early part of the study, and exercises and explanations are 
continued to the close. Its terms. and the arrangement of 
its parts are also very much simplified. 

“6, ComposrTton is taught in all its elementary prin- 
ciples, and the construction of sentences is introduced at 
the commencement and continued throughout the work. 
A large portion of the exercises are designed to teach, at 
the same time, the nafure, properties, and relations of 
words. and the analysis and construction of sentences. 

* Although the beading object of the work is, as already 
stated, to present, in a simple, concise, and interesting 
manner, the well established principles of our language, a 
ew novel features have been introduced. 

+67, The subject of the arrangement of words in a sen- 
tence, is treated of by itself in a separate chapter, with 
copious rules, illustrations, and exercises. 

“8, ERRORS To RE AVOIDED in the use of words and in 
construction. are classed separately and prominently, and 
under them very full exercises in false syntax are given. 

« We may here state, also, that a slight departure from 
the usual method of naming the three past tenses will be 
observed, which seems required in order to give a correct 
view of that subject, and to make the minor divisions cor- 
respond with the three elementary distinctions of time, the 
present, past,and future. The reasons for this are given 
more particularly in the proper place. w hat appear to 
he the more correct definitions of the adjective and the 
adverb are also given, the former in accordance with De 
Sucy, and the latter as following legitimately from that.” 

Pinneo’s Analytical Grammar is handsomely printed on 
fine paper,is neatly and substantially bound, and sold at 
the low price of THREE DOLLARS PER DOZEN. Copies are 
put up in thin paper covers, for the purpose of sending by 
mail, at a very small expense for postage. Regular pro- 
fessional teachers can obtain a copy for examination, with- 
out charge, by writing (postage on letters being paid) to 
the publishers. 

Published by 

W. BR. SMITH & CO. 
Booksellers, 58 Main street, Cincinnati 
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CANTICA LAUDIS. 
A New Music Book, by Mason and Webb 


CANTICA LAUDIS, or THE AMERICAN 

BOOK OF CHURCH MUSIC: 

By Lowett Mason and Geo. James Wess. The 
latest and best work of these authors, comprising the largest 
amount and greatest variety of truly beautiful church music, 
new and old, ever published in one volume. 


From the New York Evangelist. 

But few of the tunes, which are alwost wholly new, are 
the couipositions of the Editors but are mainly derived 
from the very highest European sources; and the collec- 
tion of such a mass of beautiful, chaste, classic music, 
evinces a degree of familiarity with the compositions of the 
masters, some of the most erudite character, which, we 
must say, does honor to the learning and research of the 
authors. Gems, and beautiful ideas, delicious phrases, 
have beeu eliminated from the elaborate compositions of 
Gluck, Handel, Mozart. Mendelssohn, Schubert, Schumann, 
and others, too beautiful to be lost, yet almost wholly un- 
known to the public in this country, and-arranged with ex- 
quisite practical judgment and skill, and thus redeemed to 
the use of Christian worship. How much better this is than 
an indiscriminate collection of newsand flimsy productions 
of unfledged choristers among us, composed at random and 
by wholesale, no one can be long in determining.” 

From the Puritan Recorder, ( Boston.) 

“ We sat down to the examination of this latest produc- 
tion of these well known authors with more than usual ex- 
pectations, excited by the warm praises of those Professors 
of Music who had examined its proof-sheets in advance of 
its publication. Nor were we disappointed. We found a 
richness and variety of psalm and hymn tunes we have 
never before met, compiled and arranged from the most 
celebrated composers of other and present times.” 

From Zion’s Herald, (Portland, Me.) 

_* We have in this work the bighest musical talent in ou 
country employed in arranging, for the benefit of the church 
choir, the productions of those they are proud to call their 
masters. It is not at all surprising that a work thus pro- 
duced should be, as stated by. those best qualified to judge 
of its merits, ‘the best psalm book ever published in the 
country.’ 

From the Boston Traveler. 

* A work which we hesitate not to pronounce the most 
attractive as well as the most valuable book of Church 
Music ever issued from the American press.” 

From Saroni’s Musical Times. 

“It is not only in this but in all respects, that we do not 
hesitate to say, that Cantica Laudis is in our judgment the 
best book ever published.” 

From the New York Tribune. 


“The editors have evidently gone through a long and 
careful course of musical reading and study; for they have 
given us, literally, a book of gems chosen from the works 
of the great masters. The work of selecting, arranging and 
adapting the mass of materials in this book must have been 
immense. And it is done with a skill and propriety which 
do honor to the musical knowledge, experience, critical 
judgment and good taste of the senior editor, Mr. Mason, 
by whom, we are informed, it was mainly done. He has 
displayed an acquaintance and familiarity with the old 
ecclesiastical schools of the art, both German and Italian, 
which reflect great credit upon him as an American Mu- 
rician.” 

From the New York Courier and Enquirer. 

* In preparing this book for the musical public, the com- 
pilers have not only done a great service to the cause of 
psalmody, but to the cause of true musical science, by fur- 
nishing a standard work of the highest excellence.” 

Published by MASON & LAW, 
Pearl Street, New York. 
W. B. SMITH & CO., 
56 and 58 Muin Street, 
Cincinnati, O. 


LOWELL MASON & G. J. WEBB’S 
MUSICAL WORKS, 


PUBLISHERS’ LOWEST PRICES. 


CARMINA SACRA, or Boston Collection of Church 
Music. By Lowell Mason. One of the most popular 
of this author’s works. 

THE ODEON, acollection of secular melodies, ar- 
ranged and harmonized for four voices. By G. J. Webb 
& Lowell Mason. 

THE PRIMARY SCHOOL SONG BOOK. 

THE SONG BOOK OF THE SCHOOL ROOM. 
By Lowell Mason & G. J. Webb. 

oe are for sale in Cincinnati, in quantities, at the 
publishers’ lowest prices, b 

° W. B. SMITH & CO. 














ANEW BOOK FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 


AND THE 


Best Gift Book of the Season, 


VIEWS OF THE MICROSCOPIC WORLD. 


A Beautifully Mlustrated W ork. exhibiting a great variety 
of interesting objects too minute to be seen by the human 
eye, as they appear when magnified thousands of times, 
with appropriate descriptions, including an account of the 
objects magnified. By Professor John Brocklesby. No 
work has been publi-hed more calculated to astonish and 
interest the youthful mind, and to impress it with a suitable 
idea of Divine wisdom and skill than this. Also, by the 
same Author, 


ELEMENTS OF METEOROLOGY. 


Including the atmosphere, winds, hurricanes, water- 
spouts, rain, fogs, dew, snow, hail, thunder storms, rainbows, 
etc. The every day importance of the subjects treated upon 
in this work render it of great interest to the general read- 
er, and has caused its introduction into many academies, 
Few persons who commence the Elements of Meteorology, 
lay it down until they have finished the perusal of it. 


r " T 7. >? “4 
THE STUDENTS’ SPELLING BOOK. 
By. J. S. Denman, 

This Spelling Book, just offered to the public, contains 
neerly all the words in common use in the English lan- 
guage, so arranges as to form an easy method of teaching 
the correct spe ing and pronunciation, and at the same 
time the true significance of words, and such is the classifi- 
cation, that by learning to spell and detine one thousand 


words the pupil will obtain a knowledge of about three 
thousand. 


BULLIONS’ NEW GRAMMAR. 


An Analytical and Practical English Grammar. By Rev. 
P. Bullions, D. D., author of a Latin and Greek Grammar 


re the same plan. ‘This work is already extremely popu- 
ar. 


BULLIONS’ FIRST LESSONS IN GREEK. 


Just issued. 


AN INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC, 


Or, First Lessons IN ARITHMETICAL ANALYsis, 
By Professor J. S. Enos. 


DODD’S ARITHMETIC. 
ELEMENTARY AND Practica. 


In which have been attempted various improvements in 
arrangement and nomenclature, Teachers are particularly 
requested to examine this work. It is introduced by some 
teachers not given to change except for good reasons. 


OLNEY’S QUARTO GEOGRAPHY. 


Illustrated with colored maps, containing only such things 
as the pupil is expected to learn. This work is by the 
author of the celebrated Geography and Atlas, and js al- 
most universally preferred to any other quafto geography. 


COMSTOCK’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 


Comstock’s Chemistry, Comstock’s Botany, Geology, 
Mineralogy, Physiology and Natural History. The new 
and revised editions of Comstock’s works, meet the high 
est approbation of teachers, and continue to be probably 
the most popular scientific books ever published. 

The above works form a series embracing most of the 
subjects studied in schools, and which might justly be 
termed the ELECTRIC series, from the fact that teachers 
are at once persuaded on examination of their excellent 
arrangement and complete adaptation to the wants of the 


school room. 
PRATT, WOODFORD & CO., 
Publishers, 
No. 4 Courilandt St., New York. 


NEW EDITION OF RAY’S KEY. 


Just published, a new edition of Ray’s Key, contain- 
ing solutions to the questions in Ray’s third part Arith- 
metic, and to some of the more difficult questions in 
part second; also, an appendix embracing numerous 
slate and blackboard exercises, suggestions, etc., etc. 
New edition, adapted to the revised and improved edi- 
tions of the author’s Arithmetic. 

Published by W. B. SMITH & CO.,58 Main st. 
Cincinnati 
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